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IN our first number we gave the portrait of a great warrior: 
in our present one we give that of an individual for whom 
many warriors have fought and bled, though he himself is 
distinguished only for the modest and retiring virtues of a 
pacific life. While Louis XVIII. lingered through existence 
in exile and obscurity, no one enquired by what events his 
days had been diversified ; many even were ignorant that such 
® being existed ; and a few thought his death might tend to — 
compose the tumults of nations. But now that he sits upon. 
the throne of France, and represents that long line of illus- 
trious progenitors who for so many ages ruled over that coun- 
try ; now that the pomp and dignity, as well asthe name, of 
majesty belong to him, we are all desirous to know what were 
the vicissitudes that had marked his long and mournful prc- 
scription up to the period when this metropolis poured forth 
her population to greet his triumphalentry into it. We have 
therefore selected his portrait for our present number, in order 
to accompany it with the following biographical memoir. 

Louis Stanislaus Xavier, the 18th, King of France, was 
born on the 17th of November, 1755 ; being the second son of 
‘ the then Dauphin of France. 

From a long line of ancestors he inherited the name of 
Louis ; that of Stanislaus was derived from his great grand- 
father, Stanislaus Duke of Lorraine and King of Poland, 
whose only daughter, Maria Lessinski, was Queen to Louis 
XV. whilst that of Kavier was taken from tbe electoral family. 
Vou. 1. October, 1814. M m 
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of Saxony, his own mother, Maria Josepha, being daughter to 
the duke of that ancient division of the German empire. 
Whilst yet a child, he was designated by the title of Count de 
Provence, which he changed for Monsieur, when the death of 
his grandfather Louis XV. left the throne for his elder brother, 
the late unfortunate monarch; and, in consequence of the 
death of his father, a loss of a most serious nature, as the 
Dauphin was of the most estimable character, both as a man 
and a parent, he was thrown amidst all the blandishments 
ofa voluptuous court, at an age when reason is generally 
supposed to yield tothe passions. | Notwithstanding the 
danger of this situation, those who knew him best declare 
that his regard for virtue and religion was real and per- 
manent, and that his respect for the rightsand liberties of 
his countrymen was one of his earliest characteristics. Indeed, 
so conspicuous, yet so unostentatious, was his deportment 
in general, that the Duc de Richelieu is said to have giyen him 
the name of the young Cato at an old court ; an appellation 
which, whether prompted by admiration or by sarcasm, was 
equally honourable to the subject of it, Even during his 
grandfather’s lifetime, as well as during the whole reign of 
his brother, the present French monarch was alike distinguish- 
ed for his attention to science and literature, and for his patron- 
age of genius, ; 

Monsieur appears not to have taken any active part in the 
politics of his native land, until the year 1787, when, in the 
Assembly of the Notables, then first called together by Ca- 
lonne, the French Premier, he declared himself hostile to all 
interference with noble and ecclesiastical privileges ; but at the 
same time he was not forgetful of the welfare of the people, 
steadily maintaining that there was no necessity for any addi- 
tional taxes to be laid on their industry, and always expressing 
his conviction that a few years of peace, of economy, and of 
regularity, would remove every financial difficulty. 

So anxious was Calonne to have /ie plan of finance adopted, 
that he even went so far as to use the King’s name in its favour 
whilst conversing with Monsieur upon the.subject ; but the 
answer of the latter was as rational as it was dignified“ My 
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standing is my own; as for my head it is the King’s.” He went 
much further in conversing with Calonne upon the subject ; 
and it is generally believed that the minister wasinduced by 
the force of his reasoning, to lay aside much of the speculative 
and visionary part of his plans. Calonne, however, went out, 
and succeeding ministers did not choose to pay attention to 
the modest advice of the ostentatious prince, who mixed but 
little either with the gay or the political world, until he found 
it necessary, not only to support the just rights of the people, 
but also the necessary prerogatives of the prince, well con- 
vinced that the two must stand or fall together. 

Hitherto Monsieur had resided some distance from Paris ; 
but no sooner did the horrors of the Revolution commence, in 
1789, by the personal insults to the king obliging him to re+ 
move from Versailles to the capital, than he gave up his re- 
tirement, and became a resident in the Luxembourg palace, 
where he was, perhaps, of men the only real friend left to the 
unhappy Louis, as the Count d’Artois, now Monsieur, was 
then in Germany, whither he had emigrated with several 
others of the blood royal. 

The conspirators little knew the real spirit and resolution of 
the late unfortunate monarch ; and, supposing that the adviee 
of Monsieur alone had prompted him to the dignified conduct 
of the moment, they used every means in their power to sepa- 
tate them, or at least to destroy the mutual confidence which 
subsisted between the two brothers. For that purpose, La 
Fayette and his party trumped up a plot about a Marquis de 
Favres, in which they boldly asserted that Monsieur was im- 
plicated. Favres was tried ; and as Monsieur knew his inno- 
cence, he actually attended upon his trial to give evidence in 
his favour : but the municipal judges paid no attention to his 
protestations, and the unfortunate Favres fell a victim to the 
ambitious plans of La Fayette and Mirabeau, who, by this 
first revolutionary measure, this first revolutionary trial and 
condemnation, succeeded in imposing such a belief on the 
people as they wished, and raised such an odium against the 
unfortunate prince, that a regard to his own persona) safety, 
Mm2 
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when his exertions could no longer be of use to his brother, 
forced him to emigrate, which he was only able to do through 
the assistance of a friendly Swede, the Count de Fersen, pass- 
ing b» the way of Valenciennes into Brabant; but not until 
he had actually heard the act of accusation against himself 
and all the Bourbons publicly cried about, having been printed 
at a jacobin press, evidently for the purpose of insuring his and 
their condemnation. Nor did he even then desert his brother 
for the escape of the royal family was at the same time con- 
certed, though it did not finally succeed. 

No sooner did Monsieur arrive at Coblenlz, where he found 
his now sole surviving brother, and the other Bourbon branches, 
than he immediately applied himself to the military arrange- 
ments necessary for raising and organizing an emigrant force, 
under the auspices of the German emperor and other friendly 
monarchs—a force which he took under his own immediate 
command, when the National Assembly thought proper to 
declare war against the world. 

No sooner was it known that Monsieur had emigrated, than 
the new legislative government decreed that he had forfeited 
his eventual right to the regency, if he did not return; within 
two months: but he knew too well the character of those he 
had to deal with to trust to their mercy ; an opinion too fatally 
verified in the murder of so many of the other branches of his 
family. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the events of the period 
between that and the year 1795, when the death of the dauphin, 
or rather of Louis XVII. presented a vacant. but outraged 
throne to the subject of our biography—a throne to which he 
was proclaimed the rightful heir, not only amongst the loyal 
emigrants in Germany, but even in La Vendee, in the west of 
France itself. 

Little prospect, however, appeared, of his being able to 
recover the throne of his ancestors; and accordingly he made 
no serious attempts for it, but resided quietly at the eourt of 
Turin, having been for some years married to the daughter of 
the Sardinian monarch, But even from this retreat he was 
driven by the advance of the republican armies; when he re- 
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tired, ia 1796, to Verona, a city in the Venetian territories, 
wkere he lived incognit), as the Count de Lille: here, indeed, 
his residence was of very short duration, as the insolence of 
the usurper, then General Buonaparte, prompted him to 
demand his dismissal from the Venetian protection. To this 
demand the senate of that ancient and once powerful state was 
obliged to agree ; but not until the unhappy yet spirited mo- 
narch had demanded admission to the Golden Book of the 
senate, which contained the names of all the Venetian nobles. 
In that book his great-grandfather’s grandfather, the gallant 
Henry IV. had once inscribed his name,and the aame of Bour- 
bon, and these the insulted monarch disdainfully and justly 
erased from their records. 

Even in his retreat from Verona he seems to have been fol- 
lowed by republican vengeance ; for we have seen it recorded, 
that in the summer of 1797, whilst on his route through Ger- 
many, a foreign assassin, or afemale regicide, watched for him 
there, and, whilst standing at the window of aninn in an ob- 
scure village, a shot was fired, which wounded him slightly jn 
the head. His conduct on this occasion was most magnani- 
mous, forbidding all search to be made after the villain, and 
saying, that “it must either bea mistake, or a premeditated 
crime : in the former case, it would be cruel to pursue: and 
in the latter, asI have done no harm to any human being, the 
person who would murder me has punishment enough in his 
own bosom, and wants my forgiveness more than | do his 
death !” 

In the contest which Russia had with France, in 1798, the 
late Emperor Paul found it expedient to acknowledge Louis 
XVIII. as the just claimant to the throne of that country ; and 
as it was his intention to assist him in recovering the throne of 
his ancestors, he offered him an asylum at Mittau in Livonia, 
a proposal which the unhappy prince gladly accepted, his 
health being considerably impaired by the privations, dis- 
tresses, fatigues, and even the penury and want, which he 
experienced in his noble adherence to the unfortunate loyalists 
of the Condean army, at whose particular request it was, that 
he was persuaded to indulge in a temporary repose. 
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- The conduct of the Emperor Paul was, at first, magnani- 
mous and generous in the extreme, as his royal guest was 
received and treated with all the honours which a sovereign 
in hissituation could possibly wish for, having not only a guard 
of native Russians appointed to attend upon him, but also one 
formed from the French noblesse ; besides being permitted to 
draw around him as many of his loyal countrymen as he 
pleased, with whom the generous prince shared, in the most 
bounteous manner, the liberal allowance which Paul had ape 
propriated to his use. 

Indeed, so anxious was the Emperor to make every arrange- 
ment for his comfort and influence, at the place of his resi- 
dence, that the governor of Mittau was actually placed under 
his orders ; and he was even encouraged to assume so much of 
the personal functions of royalty, as to have regular levees, at 
which the noblesse of the neighbouring provinces were proud 
to attend : but such events could not long remain unknown to 
the French republicans, who were successful, at length, in ac- 
quiring an undue influence over the councils of Paul, whom 
they persuaded, first to distress the unhappy monarch by with- 
holding the payment of his pension, and afterwards to send 
him orders to depart from the Russian dominions; a journey 
for which they allowed him only a week’s preparation. All 
this was done at the instigation of that man whose recent 
downfall has restored Louis to the throne of his ancestors. 
With a pride highly honourable to himself, the insulted mo- 
narch determined not to remain twenty-four hours longer in 
the Russian dominions ;—he felt not for himself, but he felt for 
those unhappy loyalists, whose sole dependance was upon his 
bounty ; and as he could not relieve them, he resolved to set 
them a bright example of resignation to the will of Heaven. 

But it was not only for his faithful subjects that Louis felt 
anxiety, for part of his own family claimed his attention ; partie 
cularly the amiable Duchess of Angouleme, his illustrious niece, 
had long resided with him at Mittau, accompanied by her 
young husband. To her he explained his sad situation, and 
assuved her, that, as he had not the means of travelling as he 
had formerly done, and, as the little that he possessed would 
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be necessary for the daily maintenance of those attached to 
him, so he would himself shew them an example how to bear 
misfortune, and would the next day leave Mittau with them 
ON FOOT! 

However the Duchess might venerate the magnanimity of 
her uncle, yet she dutifully determined to save him, if possi- 
ble, from personal inconvenience, and actually sold to a Jew a 
valuable box of diamonds, presented to her as a nuptial gift by 
her imperial relations at Vienna ; by which means she raised a 
sum that enabled her uncle to travel comfortably, and also to 
provide for the present wants of those uahappy loyalists who 
were obliged to remain in the place. 

In Prussia, Louis was treated ratheras an enemy than asa 
friend : in fact, the Prussian cabinet were afraid to shew him 
protection, and it was only at length by the forbearance of 
Napoleon Buonaparte that the King of France was permitted 
to reside for some time at Warsaw, in the habitation ofa 
monarch who had also been driven from his throne. 

Whilst residing at Warsaw, in 1804, Napoleon had the au- 
dacity to send several messengers to him with proposals for a 
formal abdication of his claims to the French crown—that 
abdication which he himself bas at last thought proper to 
make to an insulted nation ; but the prudent and virtuous in- 
dignation of Louis guarded him from so mean a compliance ‘ 
and when Meyer, the Prussian President, had the audacity to 
repeat the same proposal on the part of the Corsican, it has 
been well observed, that the dignified answer of Louis was 
sufficient to convince the world, that though fortune may 
desert virtue, andrender it distressed or miserable, yet still she 
is unable to degrade or dishonour it. 

After the accession of the present Russian monarch to the 
throne of his ancestors, an agreeable change took place in the 
situation of the French king, as ample and liberal allowances 
were made for the support of his household, but of which Louis 
availed himself very sparingly with respect to his own accom- 
modation ; for, as a judicious biographer has observed, there 
teligion was his only solace, consoling him by its promises, 
whilst study improved the knowledge of one of the most hu- 
mane and best informed amongst'modern princes—a sovereign 
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whose constancy and courage, during a long and unexampled 
adversity, have been only surpassed by his modesty and mo- 
deration, when surrounded by every thing that made rank 
illustrious, ambition tempting, and life desirable. 

But even at Warsaw he was not permitted to remain undis- 
turbed ; for, in the month of July, 1805, a plot was formed by 
the now degraded Napoleon, to get rid of those fears which 
hung about his usurped throne—a man of the name of Coulon, 
the keeper of a billiard-table at that place, was offered a large 
sum if he would take an opportunity, in consequence of his 
intimacy with the ¢ook of the royal kitchen, to throw some 
poison into one of the culinary vessels. ‘To detail all the par+ 
ticulars of this plot would far exceed our limits ; but those who 
are curious about it will find a long and interesting detail in 
the third volume of the Revolutionary Plutarch, where a sys- 
tem of premeditated murder agaiust every legitimate prince in 
Europe is disclosed upon authority which can scarcely be 
doubted : nay, such was. Napoleon’s determination to get rid of 
ail the members of the House of Bourbon, that Coulon was of- 
fered additional rewards in case the Duchess of Angouleme and 
her husband should also fall victims to the same treachery ! 

We have already noticed that Louis XVIII. whilst Mon- 
sieur, was married to a daughter of the King of Sardinia; a 
match, however, which was not blessed with any issue. Since 
bis Majesty’s taking up his residence in this country, he had 
the misfortune to lose this very estimable woman, who bore 
the misfortunes both of her paternal and maternal family with 
a degree of fortitude honourable to her rank, and to the sex of 
which she was an ornament. 

‘I'hat the reign of the restored monarch may be a long one, we 
sincerely wish-—that it may be a happy one, We have confident 
hopes. A long and intimate residence in Great Britain of 
Louis, of his princes, and of his nobles, must have fitted them 
for a judicious application of the principles and practice of reah 
kiberty to France in her present state; whilst France herself, 
notwithstanding all her sufferings, must be in a fitter state to 
receive the blessings of liberty than she was in early periods 
of an experimental revolution. 
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Account of the Crry ‘of Wasn- 
INGTON, 


The recent destruction of the pub- 
lic buildings which adorned this 
rising metropolis, has excited a 
considerable degree of curiosity 
with regard to the appearance, 
edifices, extent, §c. of Wushing- 
ton. Many brief, but unsatis- 
Sactory, accounts, have been pub- 
lished, calculated to meet the 
Jirst vague and undefined wishes 
of the inquirer: the following 
details, however, present a more 
comprehensive, amore authentic, 
and a more interesting descrip- 
tion of Washington than any 
that has yet appeared. 


THE foundation of the present 
seat of government of the United 
States was one of the last national ob- 
jecis of the distinguished character 
whose name it bears. The ingratitude 
of acertain portion of Americans to 
that great and good man, .is one of the 
foulest stains upon their character. 
After successfully fighting their bat- 
tles, through a seven years’ war, con- 
tending with the choicest troops of 
Europe, and gaiving them independ- 
ence, he resigned his commission to 
that Congress which appointed him 
their commander in chief, and retired 
to the peaceful shades of Mount Ver- 
non. A shorttime only was he allowed 
for the enjoyment of tranquillity and 
domestic pleasures; for, on the for- 
mation of the federal constitution, he 
was called, by the unanimous voice of 
the delegates who ratified that com- 
pact_vo behalf of their tellowscitizens, 
to fill the first postin the executive 
department of the state, For his mi- 
litary services he had already disclaim. 
ed pecuniary recompence, requesting 
his country to discharge only those 
expences which the emergeucies of 
war had incurred. The office of the 

VoL. I, October, 1814, 


president is by law limited to the term 
of four. years, at the expiration of 
which time, when Washington again 
looked forward -for the enjoymest of 
his favourite retirement, his further 
serviees were a second time called for 
wore londly and eoereyret 4 than 
betore. -Four years mere he devoted 
to the service of his country ; in which 
time he beheld the fowadation of the 
federal city, the permanent seat of go~ 
vernment ; and he survived to see the 
legislators of America convened at the 
capitel, 

It was about this time {that the 
French faction. began to raise its cle« 
mors, which presicent Washington soou 
quelled, by his energetic measures; but 
the disaffected in secret reviled him for 
saving their country from the merciless 
fangsof a set of monsters, who would 
have enslaved them, under the spe- 
cjous pretext of liberality and equality. 

They insinuated that he had 
pitched on a spot for the seat of go« 
vernment near to his estate of Ver- 
non, in order to enhance its value, 
though they well knew that his pri- 
vate property was tenfold greater than 
his private expenses. His choice, £ 
believe, was directed to one object 
only ; the capital is built in the centre 
of the United States, 

The entrance, or avenues, as they 
are pompously called, which lead to 
the American seat of government, 
are the worst roads I passed in the 
country ; and I appeal to every citi- 
zen who has been unlucky enough to 
travel the stages north and south lead-~ 
ing to the city, for the truth of the 
assertion. I particularly allude to the 
mail stage road from Bladensburg to 
Washington, and from thence to Alex. 
andria. In the winter season, during 
the sitting of Congress, every turn of 
your wagzon wheel (for 1 must again 
observe, that there is no such thing 
in the country as what we call a stage- 
coach, or a post-chaise), is for man 
miles attended with danger. The roads 
are never ins 3 deep ruls, rocks, 
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and stumps of trees, every minute im- 
pede your progress, and often threaten 
your limbs with distocation. 

Arrived at the city you are struck 
with its grotesque appearance. In 
one view from the capitol bill, the 
eye fixes upon a row of uniform 
houses, ten or twelve in number, while 
it faintly discovers the adjacent tene- 
ments to be miserable wooden struc- 
tures, consisting, when you approach 
them, of two or three rvonts one above 
another. Again, you see the hotel, 
which was vauntingly promised, on 
laying the foundation, to rival the 
large wns in England. This, tike every 
other private adventure, failed: the 
walls and the roof remain, but not a 
window! and, instead of accotmmo- 
—- the members of Congress, and 
travellers of distinction, as proposed, 
a number of the lowest: order of Irish 
have bong held the title of saked pos- 
session, trom which, were it ever to 
become an object, it would be difficult 
to eject them. Turing the eye, a 
well finished edifice presents itself, sur- 
rounded by lofty trees, which never 
felt the stroke of the axe. The pre- 
sident's house, the offices of state, and’ 
a little theatre, where an itinerant 
company repeated, during a part of 
the last year, the lines of Shakespeare, 
Otway, and Dryden, to empty benches, 
terminate the view of the Peunsylvania, 
or Grand Avenae. 

Speculation, the life of the Ame- 
rican, embraced the design of the new 
city. Several companies of speculators 
— lots, and began to build 

andsome streets, with an ardour that 
soon promised a large and populous 
city. Before they arrived at the attic 
story, the failure was manifest ; and in 
that state at this nioment are the walls 
of many scores of houses begun ona 
plan ofelegance, In some parts, pur- 
chasers have cleared the wood from 
their grounds, and erected temporary 
wocden buildings : others have fenced 
in their lots, and attempted to culti- 
wale them; but the sterility of ‘the 
Jand laid out for the cits is such, that 
this plan has also tailed. The country 


adjoining consists of woods in a. state’ 


of nature; and in some places of mere 
swamps, which give the scene a curi- 


ous patch-ework appearance. ‘The 
view of the noble river Potomack, 
which the eye can trace till it termi- 
nates at Alexandria, is very fine. The 
navigation of the river is good from 
the bay of Chesapeak, till the near ap» 
proach to the city, where bars of sand 
are formed, which every year encroach 
considerably on the channel. " The 
frigate which brought the Tanisian 
embassy, grounded ov one of these 
shoals, and the barbarians were obliged 
to be landed in boats, There, is 
another great disavantage to the 
growth of the city. It never can be- 
come a place of commerce, while Bal. 
timore hes on one side, and Alexandtia 
onthe others even admitting the na. 
vigalion to be equally good—nor can 
the wild and uneven spot laid ont into 
streets be cleared and levelled for 
building upon, for many years, even 
with the most indefatigable exertions, 
The capitol, of which two wings 
are now finished, is of hewn stone, and 
will be a superb edifice, worthy of its 
name. The architect who built the 
first wing, left the country soon after 
itscompletion ; the corresponding part 
was carried on under the direction of 
Mr. Lattobe, an Englishman; from 
whose taste and judgment much may 
be expected in finishing the centre of 
the building ; the design of which, as 
shewn to the by Dr. Thornton, is truly 
elegant. 
he president’s honse, is situated 
one mile from the capitol, at the extre- 
mity of Pennsylvania Avenue. The 


contemplated streets of this embrya’ 
- city dre called avenues, and every state 


gives name to one. That of Pennsyl- 
vania js the largest; in fact I never 
heard of more than that and the New 
Jetsey Avenue, ‘except some houses, 
uniformly built,’m one of which fives 
Mr. Jefferson’s printer, John Harrison 
Smith, a féw more of inferior note, 
with sonie public-houses, and here and 
there a little grog-shop, this boasted 
avenue is as much a wilderness as Ken- 
tucky, with this disadvantage, that the 
soil is good for nothing, Some half- 
starved catthke browzing among the 
bushes, present a melancholy spectacle 
to a stranger, whose expectation has 


been wound up by the ilfusive descrip-’ 
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tion of speculative writers. So very 
thinly is the city peopled, and so little 
is it frequented, that quails and other 
birds are constantly shot within a hun- 


‘dred yards of the capitol, and even 


‘during the sitting of the houses of 
Congress. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Weld, speak- 
ing of the president's house, tells us of 
its ‘being then erected; and of an 
hundred acres of land left for plea- 
sure-gronnd, and a park or mall, to 
ran in an easterly direction towards 
the capitel—that the buildings on 
either side of this mall, were all to be 


elegant of their kind,and that among the 


number it was proposed to have houses 
built at the public expense for the 
accommodation of public ministers. 
‘This traveller then proeeeds with in- 
‘forming us, that other parts ‘of this 
city are appointed for churclies, thea- 
tres, colleges, &c. In nearly the same 
state as Mr. Weld saw the city so long 


Ago, it still remains, except indee 
tha h 


t some of the few hotises which were 
then building, are now falling to rnin, 
the unfortunate owner having been 
ruined before he could get them roofed. 

Neither park, nor mall, nejther 
churches, theatres, nor colleges, could 
‘I discover so lately as the summer of 
1806. A small place has indeed been 
erectéd since Mr. Weld visited Wash- 
ington, in the Pennsylvania Avenue, 
called a theatre, in which Mr, Green 
‘and the Virginia company of comedians 
‘were nearly starved the ve season 
it was occupied, and were obliged to 
‘go off to Richmond during the very 
eight of the sitting of Congress. 
Public offices on each side of the pre- 
‘sident’s house, uniformly built of 
Brick, may also, perhaps, have been 
‘built subsequent to that period. That 
great man who planned the city, and 
‘after whom it is named, cértaidly en. 
lertained the hopes that it would at 
some future period equal ancient 
Rome in splendour and magnificence. 
Among the regulations for building 
were these—that the houses should be 
of brick or stone —the walls to be at 
least thirty. feet high, and to be built 
parallel fo the line of the street. 

, The presidentt’s house is certainly 
aueat but plain piete of architecture, 


built of hewa stone, said to be of a 
better quality than Portland stone, as 
it will cut like marble, and resist the 
change of the seasons in a superior de- 
gree. Only part of it is’ furnish- 
ed: the whole salary of the president 
would be inadequate to the expense of 
completing it in a style of suitable 
elegance. Rooms are fitted up for 
hina, an audience chamber, and apart- 
ments for Mr. Thomas Randolph, and 
Mr. Epps, and their respective fami- 
lies, who married two of his daughters, 
and are embers of the house of re- 
presentatives. 

The ground around it, instead of 
being laid out iv 4 suitable style, re- 
mains in its ancient rude state, so that 
ina dark wight, instead of finding your 
way to the house, you may, perchance, 
fall into a pit, or stumble over a heap 
of rubbish, ‘The fence round, the 
house is of the meanest sort; a com- 
mon post and rail.enclosure, This 
parsimony destroys every sentiment of 
pleasure that arises in the mind, in 


‘viewing the residence of the president 


of a nation, and is a disgrace to th 
country. a 
Though the permanent seat of 
government has beén fixed at Wash- 
ington, its progress has been proved 
to he less rapid than any other new 
settlement supported ently by trade. 
The stimulus Rreld out by the presence 
of Congress has proved artificial and 


‘unnatural, After enumerating the 


ublic buildings, the private dwelling- 
houses of the officers of government, 


“the accommodations set apart for the 


members of the legislature, atid tlie 
temporary tenements of those depend- 
ent on them, the remainder of this 
boasted city is a mere wilderness of 
wood and stunted shrubs, the occupants 


‘of barren land. Strangers after view- 


ing the offices of state, are apt to en- 
quire for the city, while they are in its 
very centre. ‘ 

‘The golden dreams of the specu- 
lator,’ says an American writer in de- 
scribing the city of Washington, ‘ end- 
ed in disappointment. His houses are 


‘untenanted aud going to ruin, and his 


laod either lies a dead burthen on his 

hands, or he disposes of it if not, at a 

less price thaw his fond imagination had 
Nn2 
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anticipated. The prescnt proprietor 
is obliged to moderate his views of 
profit, and to centre all his hopes in, the 
continuance of the governmept where 
it now is,’ 

Avother writer in Philadelphia 
says, * The increase of Washington is 
attributed by sensible Americans to its 
Arne cause, speculation; a field for 
which being once opened. to the land- 
jobbers, who swarm in: the United 
States, they made large purchases, and 
bent all their resources. towards run- 
ning up buildings, and giving the city 
an eccentric appearance of prosperity. 
So/industriously have those purchases 
been pursued, that in, London five hun- 
dved pounds sterling was at one time 
asked for about the sixth part of a 
single,lot, many of the prime of which, 
in point of situation, were originally 
_puschased for twenty, and at three 
years.credit. Ifthis sudden increase 
»bad arisen from, actual settlemeat 
alone, a more undeniable proof would 
be given of the prosperity of Wash- 
ington, than by the magic appearance 
of uniohabited structures like mush- 
rooms after a shower.’ 

It, has been asserted thata seventy- 
four gun ship was building on. the 
waters of the Potomack, from which 
circumstance no doubt was entertained 
of its channel being deep enough for 
ships of any burthen. This, like most 
travellers’ exaggerations, is not true— 
no ship of the line, nor even a frigate, 
was ever constructed on the Poto- 
mack, The ship carpenters cmployed 
by government have enough fo do to 
repair. those already built, most of 
which are ina state ofdecay. [saw 
the plauks aud some of the timbers of 
the frigate called the United States, 
built at Philadelphia not twelve years 
ago, so rotten, that they crambled to 
powder on being bandied. The tim- 
ber of America is not sodarable as that 
of Eurepe, 

The only part of this city which 
continues to increase is the navy-yard, 
but this, circumstance is entirel 
owing to the few ships of war which 
the Americans have in commission, 
beiug ordered there to be fitted out 
and paid off... Tippling shops, and 


heuses of rendezvous for sailurs and 





their doxies, with a number of , the 
lowest order of traders, constitute 
what is called the navy-yard. 

Among” the sufferers. by the Wash- 
ington speculation is Mr. Thomas Law, 
brother to Lord Ellenborough, who, 
as has been already observed, invested 
the greatest part of the money he ob- 
tained in India, in building near the 
capitol, where he still resides, under 
the mortifying circumstance ; of. daily 
witnessing whole rows or the sbells of 
his houses gradually falling to pieces. 

In November, in each year, there 
are horse-races in the capital of Ame- 
rica. 1 happened to arrive, just at 
this time on, horseback at George 
Towa, which is about two miles from 
the,race-ground, After an early din- 
ner, served up sooner on the occasion, 
a great bustle was created by the pre- 
parations, fir, the sport, It had been 
my intention to pass the remainder of 
the day at the far-famed city, but. sti- 
mulated by curigsily, 1 determined to 
mingle with thésporting group. Hay- 
ing paid for the dinner, and the re- 
freshment for my horse, I proceeded 
to the stable. T had delivered my 
beast to a yellow fellow, M‘Laughiin, 
the landlord’s head ostler., This name 
reminds me of an anecdote of Macklin, 
the English theatrical Nestor. It is 
said that his proper name was 
M‘Laughlin, but dissatisfiéd with the 
harsh pronunciation, he sunk the un- 
couth letters, aad called himself Mack- 
lio, Be that asit may, I went for my 
horse, to altend the race, and repeat- 
edly urged my dingy ostler to bring 
him out., I waited long with great pa- 
tience at the stable-door, and saw 
him lead out a number without 
discovering mine. I again M Genta 
ed, and soon heard a message deliver 
to him to saddle the horses of Mr. A. 
Mr, B. Mr. C. and sv on. He now a 
peared with the horses according to the 
recent order, leading them by their 
bridles. Previous to this I had sad- 
dled my own horse, seeing the hurry 
of the time, yet I thou ht ita come 
pliment due to me that the servant 
should Jead him to me, I uow spoke 
in a more angry tone, conceiving my- 
self insulted by the neglect. The In- 
diau sourly replied, ‘* 1 mast wait upos 
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the gentlemen,” (that is, the sportwg 
sharpers).‘* Then,”, quoth. I;.**a 
am dad neglected in his proper turn, 
I was 
proyoked to knock the yarlet to the 
ground. The horses which he led, 
startled at the sudden impulse, ran off, 
and before the ostlerrecoyered, from 
the effects of the blow, or, the horses 
were caught, 1 led out, my nag, and 
leisurely, proceeded to the turf. 

Here 1, witnessed a scene. perfectly 


‘novel. I have beew at the races of 


Newmarket, Epsom, York 5. in sport, 
l bave seen, for aught | know to the 
contrary, one hundred . thousand 
pounds won and lost in a single day in 
England. On.coming up. to, aa in- 
closed grouud, a quarler of a dollar 
was demanded for my admission . Ra- 
ther than turn back, though no 
sportsman, 1 subsmitted. Four- wheeled 
carriages paid a dollar, aod half, that 
sum was exacted for the most miserabiec 
‘single-horse chaise. Though the day 
was raw, cold, and threatening to ram 
or snow, there were abuodance of la- 
dies, decorated as if for a_ball. .. Int this 
year(1803)Congress wassummoned very 
eatly by President Jefferson, upon the 
contemplated purchase of Louisiana, 
andto passa billin order to facilitate 
his election again, as president, Many 
scores of American lesislators, who.are 
allallowed six dollars a day, besides 
their travelling expenses, went on foot 
froin the capitol, above four English 
miles, to attend the sport. Nay, it is 
an indisputable fact, that the houses of 
Congress adjourned at a yery early 
hour, to indulge the members for this 
purpose. It rained during the course, 
and thus the law makers of the coun- 
try were driven into the booths, and 
thereby compelled to eat and pay for 
what was there called a dinner ; whilst 
their contemplated meal remained un- 
touched at their respective pearding. 
houses.. Economy is the order of the 
day, in the Jeffersonian administration 
of that country, and the members pre- 
tend to avail themselves of it, even -in 
their personal expences. 

1 saw on the race-ground, as in 
other countries, people. of every de- 
scription, sharpers in abundance, aod 
grog, the joy of Americans, in oceans, 


Weil mounted, aud a strangers; L was 
constantly pestered by these sharks; 
and had | been idiot enough to have 
committed .myself to them, shenld 
soon have been stripped of all my tra 
velling ain. q tode 
On, my, jast visitto the navy-yard, 
I found, six Piao distnontled and 
laid we 4 a as ane reer | 
equi or sea, tor the purpose 
carrying back the Tunisian = to 
Barbary. ...A;/small. vessel of, war, 
pierrek for tweuty guns, bad just beea 
uched.. Mr. Jefferson, two! years 
ago, adepted.an idea of -his own, im 


_order to. raise the credit of the Ameri- 


can navy, and for the destruction. uf 
the powers, of Barbary, This is, to 
build a number of.small vessels, of 
about.100 tons, burthen, to be cabled 
gun-boats, each of which is provided 
with two heavy pieces of ordnance— 
one atthe stem, and the other\atthe 
stern, . Though the inutility of these 
mockeries.of men of war has been ma- 
Difested on wany occasions, yet the 
pretidant persists in riding his; paval 
1obby-horse, even in Kentucky ; where 
several gun-boats are building on the 
river Ohio, One of them was nearly 
lost on a voyage to the Mediterranean, 
being, the whole voyage, to use a sea 
phrase, ‘ wet and under water.’ Ano- 
ther, gun-boat, No. 1. (thus they are 
named to No.8,)in a hurricane in 
South Carolina, was driven nearly a 
mile into the woods. These vessels 
must be very unmanageable ia action, 
It would not be amiss if the projector 
could invent a piece of mechanism 
which would quickly turn them rounds 
for, in this case, they might, as we turn 
a wheel, first present the head gyn, 
and then, while it was loading, by a 
magictouch, in a second give a stern 
shot! Thus, these nimble and. re- 
doubted gun-boats : iight chance to 
beat off an Algerine or Tripoling rover. 
Added to these, ‘he Americans 
have a frigate and two or three small 
vessels of war in the Mediterranean ; 
and which constitute their navy. One 
of their finest frigates, inattempting to 
bombard Tripoli, grounded, and ever 
exertion of the crew to get her o 
proved ineffectual. She was taken 
possession of by the armed byats of 
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the barbarians, and the whole crew led 
into slavery, where they endured great 
hardships and bore heavier burthens 
than their own domestié negro slaves. 
Strange reverse of fortuné ; that those 
who from infancy have been aceuston- 
ed to bold the whip, arenow flogged 
and chained with ten-fold-cruelty ! 
Travellers, whose only ‘business 
je to view the country, and make ob- 
seryations on the manners of the peo- 
ple, erally visit Mount - Vernon, 
once the favourite retirement of Gene- 
wal Washington, on ‘their: progress 
through the United States. A descrip- 
tion of this place "y vatious writers is 
already before the priblie, but a 
direct view is difficult to be found. 
There is nothing ‘very sttiking in 
ithe design or execution of the build- 
ing, but the situation, commanding an 
extensive prospect over the majestic 
river Potomack, where itis nearly two 
miles wide, added to the circumstance 
-of its having been the seat of one of 
‘the greatest characters of the last cen- 
tury, renders it an object of attention. 
Asa tribute of respect to his memory, 
vessels of war, and such as are armed, 
on passing, salute the house. The 
Mount Vernon estate is now in the oc- 
cupation of Bushrod Washington, Esq. 
a nephew of the late General, and one 
of the associate judges of the supreme 
federal court. The mount istwo hun- 
dred..yards above the level of the 
water, and the house stands within 
sixty yards of the verge, nine miles be- 
tow Alexandria, and in Fairfax county, 
Virginia: it is 280 miles from the sea. 
In front there is a lofty portico, ninety- 
six feet in length, and swpported by 
eight pillars. The rear is towards the 
river, and it isa pleasing relief to the 
eye of the passenger, wearied with the 
succession of woods that clothe its 
banks. On the other side is the state 
of Maryland, which renders the view 
from the mount more delightful. 
There are two wings to the house, and 
on either side is a grove of trees, the 
choicest of the forest. The shrubbe- 
ries and gardens are laid out in the 
English style, and through them wind 
serpentine gravel walks. There is a 
smail park of deer, some of which were 
imported from England, aud they entice 


* ‘jnto a plod h-share. 


the wild Amenean herds into their 
company, ‘80 that they may easily be 
taken. | 

There ié’ in Weise fe tana one 
arge’ apartment, ca the banquetin 

posits anil this was finish after 
the General had converted his sword 
Doring his ab- 
sence it had fallen much to decay : 
devoting Kis whole time to the service 
of his country, for which he never 
would accept auy remuneration, it was 
totally neglect 

Iu the course of the war, ‘three 
small British armed — sailed up the 
Potomack, as far as Alexandria, and 
consequently passed Mount Vernon. I 
ain at a‘loséto conjecture what object 
‘this force had in view.’ There were no 
stores, nor any thing on the river 
worth making a prize of. They did 
‘considerable damage in their progress, 
but the commanders gave strict orders 
to respect Mount Vernon; and, to 
their honour, it was pot molested. 
Their arrival at Alexandria threw the 
people into dreadful alarm, the seat of 
war being far removed from that place, 
They mustered in haste at the market- 
place, under the command af Colonel 
John Fitzgerald, one of General Wash- 
ington's aides-de-camp, who happened 
then tobe on leave of absence with his 
family, residing there. The ships dis- 
paye an intention of landing, and 

itzgerald, leaving the command to a 
militia-colonel, proceeded at the head 
of several of the citizens to Jones's 
Point, in order to repel the invaders. 
Soon after the departure of this party, 
the ships fired a few shot at the town, 
upon which the commander of the mi- 
Jitia ordered his colours to be struck ; 
but for this pusillanimity he was chas- 
tised upon the spot. The ships never 
seriously meditated a landing, and these 
were merély random shot to Create an 
alarm, on their departure, 

Alexandria was about eight years 
ago a very flourishing place; but the 
great losses sustained from the capture 
of American vessels by the French in 
the West Indies, occasioned many 
failures. In the year 1803, the yellow 
fever, which broke out there for the 
first time, swept off a number of its 
inhabitants, These shocks have #0 
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deeply aficcted the mercantile interest, 
that the town, has but two or three 
ships in the trade. with Great Britain 5 
ee there is little prospect of its ever 
attaining to its former rosperity. 

Alexandria, first called Belhaven, 
js laid out upon the plan of Philadel- 
phia ; and being well built and paved, 
m point of uniformity and neatness, it 
somewhat resembles that. city,on a 
small scale, Its situation is elevated,, 
commanding a yiew, of the river and 
the opposite shore of Maryland.’ The 
navigation of the Potomack, on-whose 
banks the town is built, is)very good. 
1 question whether a line of battle 
ship might not, come up from the sea,, 
ms lig alongside of the wharfs, which 
is a distance of 289 miles, Six miles 
higher on this river is the’ city’ of 
Washington, bot a bar impedes the 
navigation up to the navy-yard of 
government. 
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To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

IHAVE for many years adopted 
a practice which I would recom- 
mend to every studeut, whose 
reading is desultory; viz. to note 
down ina common-place book all 
those remarkable facts in litera- 
ture, science, history, &c. which 

resent themselves in the course of. 

is inquiries, By a perseverance 
in this practice he will find him- 
self gradually possessed of au ac- 
cumulation of interesting know-, 
ledge, which, if arrang 
little method, becomes.a source of, 
entertainment when recurred to,, 
The memory, unless singnlarly te- 
nacious, loses much of what we are 
anxious to retain, and this subsidie 
ary help becomes therefore highly 
necessary if we do not wish to labour 
for nothing. As @ specimen of 
what J mean, I send you some ex- 
tracts, taken literally from my own 


with @, 


collection, and which I flatter 
myself may occupy a page or two 
of your next number in an agree-’ 
able manner to your numerous 
readers, 
I remain, yours, &e. 
A GATHERER. 
. Gondola. 

THIS is a barge of considerable 
length, and from its peculiar con- 
struction sits very steady in the 
water; it is painted black by the 
order of the government, and has 
on its prow'a piece of flat iron, 
highly polished, ‘resembling the 
neck of a horse > the after-part of 
the boat is several feet out of the 
water, and alinost on the point of 
the stern stands. the rower, who 
having from long practice acquited 
great dexterity, steers his gondola 
with one oar, with much exactness 
and velocity. In the middle of 
the boat is a small place covered 
with black velvet, which much re- 
sembles a hearse : in the front of this 
is a curtain, at each side, a window 
with Venetian blinds, and: on the 
part next thestern is a cushion large 
euough for two people: under- 
treath each window is a‘stool, ona 
level with the’cashion, so that the 
persons within aré’ placed in a re- 
clining posture. ese gondolas 
will turn a corner at full speed, 
and it is very rarely that any acci- 
dent happens to them : the rowers 
have certain expressions which they 
repeat to one another in order to 
give watning of their approach, and 
which serve as a mutual direction’ 
which side of the canal they are to 


take. 
Bridge of Sighs. 

This is the name given to the 
bridge which connects the ducal, 
palace, at Venice (in which is the. 
judgment-hal!) with the prison, 
and over which criminals. pass. te, 
aud from-their condemnation, 
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Casa Santa, 
or House of the Holy Family, was 
brought to. Loretto, about 400 
years ago, from Nazareth, by a 


legion of angele, as Palestine was 


then in the bands of the infidels, 
It is related, that one stormy night 
a company of angels-were heard in 

air singing hymns, and that 
the heavens around them. were il- 
lumiuated; in the morning, on 
the summit of the mountuin, where 
it now stands, was found this holy 
vestige, saved thus miraculously 
from pollution, and containing the 
nnages of the Virgin and our Savi- 
our. Pilgrims who had. visited 
Palestine, recognized it for the 
same which they had formerly 
seen: and others, who were on 
their way thither, found, to their 
deep sorrow, when. they arrived 
at, Nazareth, that it. was gone, 
The house is built of brick, and is 
divided into two parts by a wall of 
considerable height. One of these 
parts comprises three fourths of the 
dwelling, and the remaining fourth 
forms the other. In the smallest, 
in a niche of the wall, sufficiently 
high to be seen in either reom, are 
placed the images of the Virgin 
and the child; they are of bronze, 
and are neither well featured nor 
well proportioned. Below the niche 
is the fire-place, still black and 
sooty, in which the Virgin used to 
Mis i her cookery; and in a 
closet of the same apartment, is 
shewn a deep plate, made of very 
ordinary materials, but.richly em- 
bossed with gold on the outside, 
and out of this our Saviour used to 
eat what she had prepared. This 
chimney and this plate are held in 
high estimation by the devotees, 
who bring hither rosaries, or strings 
of beads, which being held a few 
seconds over the dish become 
sanctified. In the large apartment 


there 1s nothing to be seen but the 
window, through which the angel 
Gabriel entered at the annuricja- 
tion. The exterior of this wonder- 
ful building is covered with fine 
marble, elegantly sculptured in 
relief, displaying the history of the 
Holy Family ; and over the whole 
is ‘built a large. and: beautiful 
charch of fine stone brought from 
Istria, celebrated for its darable 
quality. 
Gum Mastiek. 

This grows in the island of Scio, 
and is used in great quantities by 
the Turkish ladies for the purpose 
of keeping their teeth white ; some 
Say it promotes wantonness. 


The Inbat, 
is a sea breeze which blows from 
morning till eveving into the 
gulph of Smyrna; it is then suc- 
ceeded by the land breeze, which 
continues till after san-rise. 
Constantinople, 

is built on a’ numberof hills, and 
from the sea appears like an ex- 
tensive amphitheatre. The situa- 
tion is at once the most beaatiful’ 
and the most advantageous for 
commerce im all Europe.: The sea 
of Marmora washes its walls to the 
east; an arm of water navigable 
for some miles, forms a port suffi- 
cient for ‘half the navy of the 
world, and from the peculiarity of 
its situation, no storm can ever do 
imjury : ‘ships of the greatest bur- 
then may come close to the shore 
ahd unload without risk, as the 
water neither ébbs nor flows. This 
port is calléd the Golden Horn :, 
the Seraglio or Palace of the Sul- 
tan stands upon the 8S, E, point 
of it. 
Pera. 

This is the habitation of the 
Franks, and stands on the north 
side of the port, Here thé inha 
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urks, Sherbet, , Spam, Fandango, xc. 











Ditants are jadged by the laws 


of the nation which protects 
them, protections, (see below) 'be- 
ing granted to subjects of the 
Porte by foreign ambassadors, by 
which they were rendered secure 
from the influence of the Turkish go- 
vernment ; but this nefarious prac- 
‘tice was done away by the Taté Sul- 
‘tan Selim, and the Turks ‘seldom 
interfere unless in the ‘event of a 
disturbance, , 


The Tunks 
pay great attention to the brute 
creatiqn. f this, the innumera- 
ble quantity of dogs in their streets 
furnishes.a striking example : each 
of these dogs belongs.to one parti- 
cular person, but they are fed by 
all; cats also are great favourites 
with the Turks. Their asses, oxen, 
horses, all look better than those 
in any other country. 

Cypress 

is dbundantly used at the tombs 
of Mussulinen, 

Protections. 

From .time immemorial, it has 
been the custom of foreign ambas- 
sadors at the Porte to sell their 
protections to the subjects of it, by 
which they were released from the 
avanies, or extortions of the govern- 
ment, to which -every “individual 
was liable: they were ‘judged’ by 
the laws of that couly whote 
mbassader protected them, and 
paid custom for ‘their goods, as if 
they had ‘heen: subjects of the go- 
vernment by which he was epoploy- 
ed, Ip,1805, it was-com puted. that 
Russia alone gave protection to 
‘80,000 Tarkish subjects. 


Turkish Jealousy 
arises rather from a religious prin- 
ciple ‘than froni‘any ‘tendency to it 
‘in their disposition; ‘they ‘are’ sel- 
dom jealous of one’ another. 
All descriptions of persons in 
Turkey sit cross-legged at work, 
Vor, L. October, 1814, 


froin the smith at his ‘anvil to the 
carpenter with his saw. 


Sherbet 

Is' miade by pouring water on a 
paste formed of dried raisins. 
{Johnson gives @ different definiy 
tion.} 

Opium. 

It is a mistaken idea that all 
Turks takepium : very few mdeed 
use it, and those who do are tegard 
ed with the same. contémpt as a 
drunkard in any other country. 

Dervise. , 

It seems that this name js now 
appropriated toa sort of persons who 
practise tricks for hive, &c. The 
law positively forbids them to 
scratch themselves with their fin- 
gers, and every dervise therefore 
‘carries_an instrument resembling a 
long shauked spoon with teeth Jike 
a rasp. ’ 

Lazaretto. 

This word now implies.a spacious 
building erected for the purpose of 
ships’ crews and cargoes performing 
quarantine, At Venice, Leghorn, 
‘Malta; &¢. individuals are confined 
during the appointed’ time, th 
chambers appropriated for them ia 
a Lazaretto. ; 3 

Eseurial. 

The Eseurial,is modelled in the. 
figure of a gridiron, to gratify the 
caprice or superstition of Philip I. 

Prince ,of the Peace. 

The title:of Prince of the Peace, 
(Principe dela Paz), is not new : in 
the begwiing of the last century 
negociations between the, court of 
-Madvid and \this country were 
carried on by the Marquis de le 


Paz, . 
Fandango. 
The fandango, says a frequent 
Spectator, .bears exactly the same 
sesemblapce to the,grossest ipter- 
course 7 the sexes, a3 the peaceful 
Qo 
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Inquisition, Ceylun, Courtier’s Hell, &c. 








manuvres of a field day do to a 
reul engagement. 
Inquisition. 

The Inquisition was founded by 
pope Innocent IIT, and owes its ori- 
gin to the wars against the Albi- 
genses. It was, at first, only a 
kind of military commission for the 
purpose of condemning those he- 
retics. The more firm establish- 
ment which it acquired afterwards 
in Spain, was caused by the furious 
zeal of a Dominican monk named 
‘Tomquenada, who was confessor to 

ueen Isabel. This man put to 

eath 6000 persons by flames and 
the rack, and was rewarded with a 
cardinal’s hat: 


Barilla 
is obtained from the ashes of a 
great variety of plants which are 
peculiar tothe provinces of Valencia 
and Murcia. It is of the first con- 
sequence. in the process of bleach- 
ing, and in the manufacture of soap 


and glass, 


Pomegranates. 
This. fruit grows in Grenada, and 
the name is a corruption of pomme 


se Grenade, 


'. Ceylon. 

The territory which now (1812) 
belongs to Great Britain, forms a 
belt round the island, extending, 
in some plices not more than six, 
in others thirty, and on the northern 
side eveh sixty, miles into the in- 
terior country. The inland pro- 
vinees, cut off from all communi- 
cation with the sea, and oceuping 
the greater’ part of the island, are 
still retuined by the king of Candy, 
whose capital is situate in the cen- 
tre of his dominions, ° 

Walton’s Complete Angler, 
was re-edited by Sir John Haw- 
kins (1760), with additions. For 
an account of a late edition see a 
fetter from Sir John’s son, J. S, 


Hawkins, Gent. Mag. January, 
1809, p. 6. Walton was intimate 
with the wits of James Ist’s time, of 
whom, and of many other remark- 
able persons, there are, in his work, 
many curious anecdotes,* 


Royal Occupation, 


Que faites-vous 4 Potzdam ? dee 
mandois-je un jour au Prince Guik 
laume. Monsieur, me repondit-il 
nous passons notre vie a conjuguer 
tous le méme verbe : Je m’eunuie, 
tu t’ennuies, il s’ennuie ; nous nous 
ennuyons, voas vous ennuyez, ifs 
s'ennuieut, je m’ennuyois, je m’en- 
nuierai, &c. Mes Souvenirs de 
Vingt Ans de séjour ad Berlin, ov 
Frederic le Grand par Dieudonne 
Thiebaut. 


Trish Superstition. 

The vulgar, in Ireland, believe 
that witches have no _ shadows, 
Many of them also wish to die on 
Christmas day, because the gates 
of heaven ure open all day, they 
believe, and a person might slip in 
unknown, 


Indian Brahmins. 
Some of these are so very com- 
passionate, that they hire beggars to 
let fleas feed upon them, 


The Courtier’s Hell. 


Pull little knowest thou that hast not tried 

What Hell it is in suing long to bide ; 

To losé good days that might be Wetter 
spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and 
sorrow, 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 

To eat thy heart through comfortless de- 





Spairs; 

To fawn, tocrouch, te wait, to ride, torus, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 
Spenser. 


* See Cens, Lit. March 1, 1809, No. 
XXVI. for a translation of Vaniere, B. 
xv. on Fish, by John Duncombe. The ori- 
ginal MS, was in the possession of the late 
Mr, Reed. 
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Ennui, 
says a French author, is a moral 
indigestion caused by a monotony 
of situations, 


London 
was computed (in 1809) to contain 
8,050 streets, lanes, alleys, and 
courts ; 62 squares; 170,000 houses, 
warehouses and other buildings: 
the population near 900,000, in- 
cluding temporary residents of all 
descriptions. 

Regalia. 

The crown of the present king 
contains 2621 brilliants of the first 
water, furnished by Mr. Aaron 
Franks, several of which weigh 
more than one hundred grains each, 
and in the whole twelve ounces, or 
qne pound troy weight. It is eight 
inches in diameter, and twelve to 
the top of the cross which sur- 
mounts the whole, 





Process of Maxine Sugar in the 
West Inpra ISLAnps, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

OF those who use sugar, not one 
in a hundred know any thing of its 
mode of preparation ; and the fol- 
lowing account, therefore, accurate- 
ly drawn up from actual experi- 
ence, and attentive observation, can- 
not but be instructive and interesting 
to alarge portion of your readers, 

Iremain, your constant reader, 


A WEST INDIA PLANTER, 


‘The sugar cane, the arundo 
saccherifera of Linneus, is the 
most valuable of all vegetables, 
and is the chief source of the opue 
lence of the West India colonists; 
It isa native of the east, and has 
been cultivated in India and Arabia 
from the earliest ages. 

The sugar cane is a jointed reed, 


terminating in leaves or blades, the 
edges of which are finely and 
sharply serrated. 

The, canes when ripe, are. col- 
lected by the negroes and carried, 
first to the mill for expressing the 
juice, which is received into a 
leaden vessel, and from : thence 
conveyed into another, called the 
receiver, The juice from the re- 
ceiver runs along a wooden .gutter 
lined with lead, - means of which 
it ie conveyed to the boijling-house, 
where it is received into a clarify- 
ing cauldron, of which. there are 
commonly three, 

The cane juice being always 
linble to rapid fermentation, as 
soon as the clarifier is filled with 
liquor from the receiver, the fire is 
lighted, and the temper, which is 
generally Bristol white lime in 

der, is immediately stirred into 
it. The intention of this is, to 
neutralize, by means of the alkali 
of the lime, the superabundant 
acid of the liquor, which is the 
great difficulty in the making of 
sugar. ‘The quantity necessary for 
this purpose must necessarily vary, 
both according to the quality of 
the lime and the cane juiee. One 
half pint of Bristol lime, dissolved 
in hot water, is commonly suffi- 
cient for one hundred gallons of 
liquor, As the fire increases in 
force, and the liquor becomes het, 
a scum is thrown up, which is 
formed of the mucilage or gummy 
matter of the cane, with some o 
the oil, and such impurities as the 
roucilage is capable of entangling. 
The heat is now suffered gradually 
to increase, until it rises to withina ~ 
few degrees of the heat of boiling 
water, The liquor is not suffered 
to boil; for, as soon as the scum 
begins to rise into blisters, and 
break into white froth, the damper 
is applied, and the fire extin- 
guished, bee is now suf- 

° 
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fered to remain fer about half an 
hour undisturbed; daring which 
time, the greater part of the nmpu- 
rities attracting each other rise to 
the scum, and float upon the top. 
The hquor is now carefully drawn 
off, during which, the scum sinks 
down, unbrgken to the ‘bottom. 
The liquor is now received into @ 
gutter or channel, which conveys 
It to the evaporating boiler, com- 
monty called the grand copper, in 
which it is again made to boil, 
while the remaining scum being 
taken off as it rises, the quantity is 
considerably reduced by skim- 
ming and evaporation, and be- 
comes more viscid. This labout is 
eontivaed until the liquor is suf- 
ficiently reduced in quantity to be 
¢ontained in the next or second 
copper, iuto which it is then Jaded, 
The tiquor js now nearly of the 
eolout ‘of ‘Madeira wine. » fa the 
second copper, the boiling and 
skimming are continued: and if 
the liquor is not yet so clean as it 
was expected to be, lime water is 
thrown-into it. This addition is 
iitended not merely to give more 
temper, but also to dilute the 
hqubr,- which sometimes thickens 
too fast to permit the fecalencies 
to run together, and rise in the 
scum, Ligyuor is said to have a 
good appearance in the second 
copper; when the froth, in boiling, 
rises‘ in large bubbles, and is but 
little discoloured. When after such 
skimming ahd evaporation, the 
liquor is again sufficiently teduced 
to be contained in the third cop- 
per, it is ladted into it, and so into 
the last copper, which is called the 
teache. This arrangement supposes 
four boilers or coppers, besides the 
three clarifiers, 

“Th the teache the subject is 
finally boiled, till en trial of its 


fitness for granulation, it may be 


removed from the fire. This ope- 
ration is called stricking ; that is, 
ladling the liquor, now exceedingly 
thick, into the cooler, This is a 
shallow wooden vessel of about 
eleven inches in depth, seven feet 
in length, and from five to seven 
feet wide, A cooler’ of this size 
éontains a hogshead of ‘sugar. 
Here the sugar grains: i. &. as it 
cools jt rains info 4 codrse irregular 
mass of imperfect sémi-forined 
crystals, separating itself from the 
melasses. From the cooler it is 
tonveyéd fo the curing heuse, 
where the melasses drain from it. 

The curing-house isa large airy 
building, provided with a capa- 
ciows melasses-cistern, the sides of 
Which are sloped and lined with 
terras or boards, Over this cistern 
there is a frame of massy joiit- 
wotk withéut boarditig. On the 
joists of this frame, empty hogs~ 

eads without headings are ranged, 
In the bottoms of these hogsheads 
eight or ten. holes are bored, 
through each of which is thrust the 
stalk of a plantain leaf, six or 
eight inches. below the joists, and 
is long enough to stand upright 
above the top of the hogshead, 
Into the hadeheads, the mass from 
the cooler is put, which is called 
potting; and the meélasses drain 
through the springy stalk, and 
drop into the cistern, from whence 
they are immediately taken for dive 
tillation. The sugar in about 
three weeks. becomes tolerably dry 
and fair, It, is then curedy and 
the process is finished, 

Sugar prepared in this manner is 
called muscovado, and is the raw 
material ftom whence the Euro 
pean sugar-bakers chiefly make 
their loaf, or refined lump sugar. 
Another kind, called clayed sugar, 
is prepared by a process somewhat 
different, in which a greater quan 
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tity of mélasses bemg drawn olf, 
this sugar is consequently . made 
whiter aud purer. 

Rady is distilled from the me~ 
lasses or. treacle draiied from the 
sugar: scanmmings of the hot cane 
jance from the boiling house, or 
raw cane hquér fronr canes ex press~ 
ed for the purpose; lees, or, ns it 
is called in Jatmaica, dander; and 
water. The employment of dunder 
m thé making of rwm Answers the 
purpose of yeast in the fermenta- 
tion of flour, 


cet ee 


Anrcnore of Gronce Ii. 


To the Editor of the New Unwersal 
agazine, 


Sir, 

_ THE following anecdote of Geo. 
If, was told me by a venerable 
entleman who said he had it from 
he Earl of Chesterfield, in whose 
precite the event took place. 
Some courtiers who thought to 
ingratiate themselves with the mo- 
narch by depreciating the character 
of General Wolfe, ventured to af- 
firm that he was httle more than a 
Jortunate madman, The king paus- 
ed for a moment, and then, turn- 
ing his eye upon Sir Juhn Cope, 
whose flight from “Preston Pans is 
so well known, and: who happened 
to be in the circle, significantly 
titteted, “* Mad! Well, if he be 
mad, 1] wish to’ Ged he would bite 
some of my other generals.”’ 

Sir John retreated even faster 
than he did before the Scottish 
rebels, 

I rémain, Sir, yours, &e, 





Sincunan Instance of Inter 
TIVE GENIUS. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
‘ agazine, 
Sir, 
AN the. year 1798, John Wilson, 


a young man of slender education 
was coudembed to suffer death for 
# riot. The contrition which “he 
evinced for the crime thus com- 
mitted, together with his youth 
and good character, induced his 
nrajesty, on the representation of 
several respectable persons, to ex- 
tend that most.amiable prerogative 
of the crown, the royal merey.. Fa 
a few hours after the ‘reprieve had 
reached the repentant’ convict, he 
poured forth the effusions of his 
grateful heart in the following ver- 
ses, whieh were penned with his 
own hand ; although it was never 
known that he hed ever before at- 
teunpted any thing of a metrical 
mature, 
I remain, Sir, &c: 
T. T. 


And live E yet by power divine? 
And have I still my course.te run? 
Again brought bick initsdecline, — 
The Shadow of hy patting sun ? 


Wond’ ring, I ask, is this the breast, 

_ Struggling sdlate with grief and pain? 

The eyes:which upward loyk'd fur rest, 
And drojip’d their wearjed lids again ¥ 


The recent hoft6rs still appear : 
On! may they never cease to awd # 
Still be the King of Terrors near, 
Whom late it al! his pomp I saw. 


Torture and gtief ptepar’d his way, 
And pointed to a yawnitig tomb; * 

Darkness behind eclipd’d the day, , 
And check’d my forward hopes to come, 


But how the dreadful storm is o*er, 
Ended at last thé doubtful attife; 

And, living, I the hand adore, | 
That gave me back again to life, 


God of my life, what just return, 
Can sinful dust and ashes give? 
T only live my sins tu mourn, 
"Po love my God, f only live: 


To thee benign and sacred power, 
I consecrate ny Jengthen’d days; 
While, mark’d with blessings, every hou 
Shall spesk iby co-extended praise, 
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Mr. Dyer on the Public Walks at 
Cambridge ; extracted from his 
History of the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge, just pub- 
lished. 

TO the public grounds of a uni- 
versity, what seems congenial, are, 
walks agreeably, but not abruptly, 
winding, lofty trees, 


O’er-arching groves, 

That contemplation loves, Gray. 
Seats, or alcoves, not rustic, nor 
yet fantastical, not placed at ran- 
dem, nor yet formally obtrusive, 
with edifices adapted to the scenery 
and place. But who, in such pla- 
ces, would look for tonsile trees, 
jets d’ eaux, and zig-zag walks, 
Chinese temples, or Diogenes’s 
tubs? Not that the improvements 
of Mr. Brown were in this Tittle 
style-—The eye wonld certainly 


have been pleased with walks: 


more winding, with a greater va- 
riety of trees, with something 


more of a winter-garden of ever-: 


greens, and of light underwood 
near the banks of the river, and 
that without affecting to bring 
the ‘Wye or the Usk to these 
haunts, or obstructing the naviga- 
tion. ‘What future improvers may 
effect, time only can shew, But 
let these hints supersede much 
of criticism on landscape garden- 
mg: and, as the genius of the 
place does not require, so will our 
attempts not aspire to length or 
labour of description. 


Sed summa sequar vestigia rerum. 
Vincir, 


These grounds, then, as they are 
now disposed, consist of several 
walks with plantations of majestic 
elms, except one grand row of 
chesnuts, and two or three of 
limes, The walks are in general 
straight, and Cam moves near 
them, not crowned here with much 





of his sedge, nor yet with cheerful 
underwood, but with slow sullen 
course, Milton, therefore, was al- 
ways fond of abusing him, whether 
writing in Latin or English.* The 
narrow bed of the “on —— 
admit of large magnificent bridges ; 
but one of ‘the iste Mr. Essex, an 
ingenious architect, formerly of 
this town, is of great elegance, and 
universally admired. 

It may be admitted, that the 
public walks of our sister univer- 
sity have some superior charms 
over these we are now describing : 
the walks are generally more wind- 
ing, withont so many formal 
straight lines, and acute angles ; 
the trees have greater variety of 
foliage, (and consequently you have 
bolder lights and shades) and there 
is more of underwood and shrub- 
bery, amidst the fine oaks, beech, 
birch, and elm. Cambridgeshire 
is very parsimonious of trees, and 
her oak is proverbial for the wil- 
low.—The stately wide walk of 
Christ-church, some overshadowed 
walks, a more majestic spread of 
water, a sprighther course of the 
river, and the affectionate junction 
of the two streams on Christ- 
church-meadow, are extremely ine 


*# Hence in Lycidas, 

Next, Camus’ reverend sire, came tripping 
slow, 

His mantle hoary, and his bonnet sedge ; 


and ia bis Latin elegies, (ad Car. Deo- 

datum). {Camum, 

Jam nee arundiferum mihi cura revisere 
* * * + . 


Nuda nec arva placent, umbrasque ne- 
gantia molles— 
Quam male Pheebicolis conyenit ille iocus ! 
Milton had a thorough hatred of Cam- 
bridge, Hear, on the other side, Cam- 
bridge, , 
O sacri fontes, et sacrz vatibus umbrz ! 
Quas retreant aviam Pieridum@ue chori! 
O Camus, Phebo nullus quo gratior 
amnis ! 
Gray aud Mason. were-full of affectionate 
greetings to the Cam. 
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teresting and fine, and when cou- 
sidered in detail, or by being com- 
pared with what is beautiful in the 
Cambridge-walks, must be allowed 
to rise by the comparison, 

But still’ our walks have their 
peculiar beauties, adapted to the 

lace, and the face of the surround- 
ing country : the walk planted with 
limes from Clare-hall forms a vista, 
lengthened, and of admirable ef- 
fect.—You might say, ge 
Oxford has nothing of the kind 
equal to this; the eye, too, is car- 
ried across the river through a fiue 
vista, formed by rows of lime and 
elm, as you come from Trinity 
library, terminating in Colon 
church; the view of: Clare-hall- 

jece, as seen from King’s-college, 
Les Clare-hall, with the adjointe 
objects, forms a most pleasing 
landscape, us seen over the Cam, 
and opening through a plautation 
of venerable elms to the adjacent 
fields: any eye, that can perceive 
rural beauty may dwell on these 
pictures with delight; but takin 
into consideration the beauty sol 
grandeur of the several buildings, 
to be seen, Oxford must yield to 
Cambridge. Nor must you say, 
this is not Grasmere not Keswick : 
there is no scene of the kind, that 
can be compared with these. The 
aspect, too, is the best, that could 
be, both for the walks, and effect 
on the adjoining buildings; a south- 
western more lightly planted ; but 
it is more strongly planted aud for- 
tified against the north, 





Method of making Wine from 
Mares’ Milk. 
(Concluded from p. 205.) 

THE next case in which it was 
employed, though not so desperate 
as the former, gave sufficient proofs 
of its nutritive and 5 med 
qualities, A lady, who had been 


ae 


wituess to its uncommon efficacy in 
the nobleman’s case above men- 
tioned, was encouraged ‘to try it in 
her own, It was not convenient 
for her to go herself to Turtary, 
and therefore she had it sent to her, 
well secured in casks, during the 
autumn... 

She had been long subject to a 
train of nervous + base B 
these she was much extenuated, 
and reduced to u state of extreme 
weakness and irritability. She used 
it for about a month, at the end 
of which time, the functions of her 
nervous system were restored, and, 
with health and vigour, she ac- 
quireda plumpness aud fresh com- 
plexion. 

The following year, I resolved to 
try it at Nischne-Novogorod under 
my own eye. As mares’ milk 
could not be obtained in sufficient 
quantity in town, it was made at 
the seat of a nobleman, not far 
distant, from which it was occa- 
sionally transported. The season 
was far advanced, however, before 
a case was presented, in which its 
efficacy might be tried. At last, 
about the middle of August, 1782, 
I was consulted by the General Go- 
vernor’s nephew. He had all the 
symptoms of incipieat phthisis ; 
pain of breast; dry cough, occa- 
sional hemoptysis, and great ema- 
ciation ; he was not, however, be- 
come hectic. His two elder bro- 
thers had died of true pulmonary 
consumptions. He had taken much 
medicine, in a different part of the 
country, and had observed a very 
strict antiphlogistic regimen; but 
though milk had constituted the 
greatest part of his diet, yet there 
were no signs of recovery. He 
drank Koumiss for about two 
months only, and that in rather an 
unfavourable season; but the con- 
sequence was, that all the above 
symptoms disappeared, and his 
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flesh and strength returned ; par 


was there any reason to apprehead 
a relapse, at the time 1 left that 
country. 

About the same time 1 advised 
He use to another young nobleman, 
who had lahoured underen abscess 
in the left side, about the region.of 
the ;twelfih rib. As che! had then 
resided in a remote part of the 
country, uo attention,had been paid 
to it; ou the contrary, by impro- 
per applications, the sides of the 
ulcer were become hard. He had 
Jostihis flesh aad strength; he had 
occasional faintings; and there 
were all the appearances of inci- 
pient hectic. By the nse of Kou- 
miss for about six weeks, proper 
chirntgical dressings being at the 
same time applied, bis health was 
perfectly re-established. 

There were some .other cases ip 
which I employed it, with equal 
success ; but.of which, as,being less 
important, I omitthe detajl. 

All those who.drank ityagreed ia 
saying, that, during its use, they 
had little appetite for food; that 
they drank it in very lange quan- 
tities, not-only withont disgust, but 
with -pleasure; that it rendered 
their veins turgid, .without prodo- 
cing longuor ; that, onthe contrary, 
they soon acquired from it,an un- 
-common degree of sprightliness and 
vivacity ; that even.in,cases of some 
excess, it was not followed by in- 
digestion, head-ach, or auy of the 
symptoms which usually attend the 
abuse of other fermented liquors. 
To this may be added, that the 
Baschkir Tartars, who, towards the 
end of winter, ure much emaciated, 
ho sooner return in summerto the 
use of Koumiss, than they become 
strong and fat. 

From all these circumstances, I 
think, myself entitled to infer, that 
this:wine of mares’ milk may be 
applied to many of the purposes of 


medicine. . Krom the anid: acid 
which it contains, may it not be 
cousidered as 4 cooling antiseptic > 
From its. ainous spint; may at not 
become an usefypl stimulant, cors 
dial, awd tonic ? And, ftom its oily 
aid ouciagi¢naus-parts, may it not 
prove a valnable article of nopriahs 
ment’? M chronic diseases, .as: is 
gonerally allowed, depend on ade- 
dility.of the solids ; and if they ard 
difficult of cure, because the or- 
gans, which eught to supply the 
bod ywithnourishmentand strength, 
do not only themselves partake of 
the general weakness, but are too 
often, by the indigestible nature of 
the food:with which they areiover- 
harged, still .more . debilitated. ; 
‘may not.a substance of easy diges- 
tion, which at once strengthens the 
stomach and nourishes the tbody, 
become 4 powerful remedy in all 
such cases ? 

And if. acute diseases, especially 
of the febrile kind, are frequently 
attended with symptoms .of weak- 
ness and putridity, may it mot be 
found, from its antiseptic and tonic 
powers, 4o bean useful.corrector of 
‘the .one, and restorative from the 
other? 

May not the sudden ichange it 
produced, in the. first case, im the 
state of the patient’s feelings, and 
especially of his sleep, point it out 
as of use inall cases of excesswe 
-irritability ? 

May not the effect it had in re- 
storing his stomach to its functions, 
recommend it in dyspepsia ?. And 
may not the yigour and plumpness 
which ensped froin its, use, indicate 
it in cases even of confirmed atro- 
phy ? 

Have .we not reason to believe, 
that it,may be used to advantage in 
the care of nervous disorders 1n ge- 
neral, from the, manner,ip. which Jt 
operated in the second ease? And 
in the incipient, perhaps even Ip the 
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advanced stages of phthisis, from 
the rapid and effectual change it 
occasioned in the pulmonary symp- 
toms of the third? 

And may not its efficacy in the 
fourth case encourage us to employ 
it in all cases of suppuration or ul-: 
cer, in which the body 1s threaten- 
ed with hectic fever ? 

Whether all these questions can 
be answered in the affirmative, inust 
be determined by future experi- 
evce ; and, if they should, perhaps 
the scarcity of mares’ milk in this 
country would greatly circumscribe 
its utility. 

Hence enquiries will naturally 
be made, whether other species of 
milk admit of a similar vinous fer- 
mentation, and what proportion ef 
spitit they contain. As these have 
never been the object, however, of 
my attention, I will here give the 
substance uf what I have been able 
to learn from others respecting that 
which is the most common, the 
milk of cows. 

Dr. Pallas, in the work above 
quoted, says, that cows’ milk 1s 
also susceptibie of the vinous fer- 
mentation, and that the Tartars 
prepare a wine from it in winter, 
when mares’ milk fails them ; that 
the wine prepared from cows’ milk, 
they call Airen; but that they 
always prefer Koumiss when it 
ean be got, as it is more agree- 
able, and contains a greater quan- 
tity of spirit; that Koumiss on dis- 
tillation yields of a weak spirit 
one-third, but that Airen yields 
ouly two ninth parts of its whole 
quantity ; which spirit they call 
Arika. 

This account is confirmed by 
Oseretskowsky, a Russian, who ac- 
eompanied Lepechin, and other aca- 
demicians, in their travels through 
Siberia and Tartary. He published 

Vou. L, October, 1814, 


lately a dissertation on the ardent 
spirit to be obtained from cows’ ’ 
milk. 

From his experiments it appears, | 

that cows’ milk may be fermented 
with, or even without, souring, 
provided suflicient time and agi- 
tation he employed ; that no spirit 
could be produced from any ove 
of its constituent parts taken sepa- 
rately, nor from any two of thein, 
unless inasmuch as they were mixed 
with some part of the third ; that 
the milk, with all its parts in their 
natural proportion, was the most 
productive of it; that the closer 
it was kept, or, which is the same 
thing, the more difficultly the tixed 
air is allowed to escape during the 
fermentation, (care being taken, 
however, that we do not endanger 
the bursting of the vessel), the more 
spirit is obtained, He also informs 
us, that it had a sourer smell before 
than after agitation ; that the quan- 
tity of spirit was increased, by al- 
lowing the fermented liquor to re- 
pose for some time before distilla- 
tion; that from six pints of milk, 
fermented in a close vessel, and 
thus set to repose, he obtained three 
ounces of ardent spirit, of which 
one was consumed in burning ; but 
that from the same quantity of the 
same milk, fermented in an open 
vessel, he could scarcely obtain 
one ounce, 

These particulars of the fermen 
tation of mares’ and cows’ milk are 
an interesting addition to the facts 
concerning fermentation in gene- 
ral ; a subject so very obscure and 
imperfectly understood, that I shall 
not hazard auy remarks on it. My 
principal imtention was, to point out 
to physicians what appears to me a 
powerful means which may be em- 
ployed by them on many occasions 
in the cure of diseases, 
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On the ImpRroveMENT of PRIVATE 
Srupy. 
To the Editor ofthe New Universal 
Mugazine, 
Srr, 

IT is surprising that among the 
various hacknied, and even nrerce- 
nary topics to which our literate 
of the present day have turned 
their time and attention, many sub- 
jects of real benefit and utility 
should be passed over. No trea- 
tise for directing private study has 
ever appeared from any able pen, 
Surely no subject can be of more 
general importance, for on a pro- 
per tasie for reading, the moral hap- 
piness of life is in a great degree 
dependent. Our public studies 
and education are all well super- 
intended at the different seminaries 
where we may happen to be placed, 
but how many of us are left without 
any director for what is of equal 
-consequence—our private studies ? 
and how many, from this great 
want, may wander from the proper 
paths of reading, and instead of 
history, belles lettres, &c. devote 
their time to the endless round of a 
modern circulating library, or fore- 
gothe natural desire of informa- 
tion which is implanted in the 
human breast, and pass a life of 
unmeaning and unthinking apathy, 
which can only be compared to 
that of the inferior creation, and can 
never be too much reprobated and 
decried. The only remedy which 
I can think of for this great evil is 
the production of some elegant lit- 
tle treatise on the subject, which I 
trust we may soon see some fit 
authority take in hand. A few 
desultory ideas which suggest them- 
selves to me, on the plan to be 
adopted in a treatise of this nature, 
1 shall Lere lay before you: they 
may not perhaps, be altogether 
uselevs to your juvenile readers, 


especially if they should tend to 
direct their thoughts to a subject of 
so much importance, but which I 
fear, from the want of suggestion, 
is too seldom seriously considered. 
They may also,perchance,catch the 
eye of some person both able and 
willing to undertake a composition 
of the kind. 

I would have the author com- 
meuce with a dissertation on the 
general theory of reading, embrac- 
ing a simple and clear discussion 
of the advantages attending a man 
who has a regular aud laid down 
course of reading before him, in 
contrast with one who has no regue 
lar course for his pursuit, and 
whose studies must consequently 
be much influenced, if not wholly 
guided, by accidental circumstau- 
ces, Here, too, should be pointed 
out the dangers of a finical obser 
vance of the intended course ; for by 
laying down a certain series of stu- 
dies, we are not to understand that 
they must be observed with unde- 
viating continuity : this would limit 
our proper freedom ;—let judg- 
ment alone guide us with regard to 
how far we may depart from the 
intended course, by reading new 
and intermediate publications, dc. 
After the preliminary remarks, &c. 
this treatise should of course be 
branched out into the various de- 
partments of useful and polite lite- 
rature, commenting in each sepa- 
rate ramification on those chaste 
and wholesome authors who may 
he read with combined gratifica- 
tion and instruction—cautioning 
the student against those rocks and 
quicksands on which he may be 
apt to split—pointing out the true 
standard on which his opinions 
should be formed, and his juvenile 
ideas ripened into maturity. 

Oire of the greatest advantages I 
would expect from a work of this 
kind, would be an approved list of 
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autho?s, accompanied with a neat, 
short (to attract, it would need be 
very shert) analysis of the style 
and manner of the most celebrated 
and useful in each department. 
This, properly executed, would be 
of incalculable advantage to the 
young student; but at the same 
time, it would be this part chiefly, 
that would require a most erudite 
and experienced writer: indeed | 
may say, one would be unable pro- 
perly to fulfil the task, it would 
almost require a combination of 
able and philanthropic men :—let 
us hope they will soon appear. 

I recollect that on commencing 
my own historical studies, the as- 
sistance of any such book to point 
out their proper pursuit, would 
have been a fond resource to me; 
for with the exception of a few of 
our most celebrated, I knew not 
what authors to peruse: however, 
Hume and Smollet lay before me 
in the first place, and them I 
attentively studied, but even then 
had to encounter a great difficulty. 
Smollet only brings down the his- 
tory of our country to the death of 
George I. and for the subsequent 
pees I knew of no able historian, 

ut had to take others upon chauce, 
who carried me to a considerably 
later date: yet after all, there re- 
mained those years which had elaps- 
ed during my adolescence, with 
the events of which I was totally 
unacquainted. In fact, of the 
history of those years which revolve 
during that period of life most 
people are apt to remain long ig- 
norant, from the impossibility 
of bringing regular histories down 
to the latest date, As the best 
means for supplying this historical 
blayk, I would recommend each 
imdividual who feels it, to make 
gleapings io any of the Annual Re- 
gisters for the yeurs in question: 


itis the best, 1 may say the only, 
method to chronicle the period m 
their memories. This historical 
disadvantage under which the 
young student at present labours, 
will, I trust, soon be greatly done 
away to the rising generation, as it 
is to be hoped, that that elegant 
writer Sir James M‘Intosh will 
bring down his long-expected his- 
tory to the preseut memorable era 
—viz. the termination of the 
French revolution, and its ¢onse~ 
quent wars ;—but to return—I had 
ormed the intention of reading a 
separate history of each of the Eu- 
ropean states ; and when in confor- 
mity to this plan, I had perused 
very good ones (to which chance 
had chiefly guided me) of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
and Spain, I found myself com- 
pletely at a stand; I had no guide 
to direct me to any others, and, in- 
deed, of most of the other Euro- 
pean kingdoms and states, I knew 
no existing history at all, From 
this dilemma I had no resource, 
but, much disappointed, turned to- 
wards ‘ Russell’s Modern Europe,” 
a most useful and excellent history, 
which I read with real gratification 
and delight. This, my individual 
instance, may, perhaps, as much as 
any thing that can be urged, serve 
to point out to your readers, the 
great utility which would result 
from a treatise of the nature I have 
been recommending. 

It being still a favourite plan with 
me to peruse a separate history of 
each European state, 1 should feet 
mueh indebted to any of your learn- 
ed correspondents whe could favour 
me with a list of the best and most 
complete histories of each. The his- 
tory of Germany, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Portugal, &e. 1 have never 
seen embodied in any separate work. 
What a fund is not this for the 
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rising historian! The * Universal 
History” may perhaps be pointed 
out to me ; but é/, you will observe, 
is not to the purpose, as separate 
histories are what J wish. I formerly 
craved a list similar to this in the 
* European Magazine,’ but it was 
never produced by any of its corre- 
spondents. 1 hope I shall be more 
successful in the New Universal, 
which I am happy to observe seems 
a very promising miscellany. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
© . 
Edinburgh, 

October 10th, 1814. 


An Essay on the Dicnity of 
ASsEs, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

AS you are an Fnglishman you 
are naturally the friend aud advo- 
tate of the oppressed ; ‘and I 
therefore think it unnecessary to 
make any apology for calling your 
attention to a race of persecuted 
individuals which has seldom found 
& voice raised in their behalf. 
When TI tell you that it is to the 
ass-tribe 1 allude, yon may per- 
haps think that they are yo nume- 
rous, both biped and quadruped, 
that any attempt to assert their 
rights would necessarily embrace 
too wide a field, and involve ques- 
tions of great ambiguity. With 
regard to the former division of 
this extensive family, I shall cer- 
tainly leave their cause to abler 
hands; but in defence of the lat- 
ter, [am anxious to shew that they 
have, on many occasions, occupied 
distinguished places in the events 
of this world, The casuistical ass 
of the schoolmen is known, I 


presume, to most of your readers, 
and poor Yorick’s to all: but I ap- 
prehend the following historical 
facts concerning these gentlemen, 
are not so familiar, and therefore [ 
hope you will allow this communi- 
cation a place in your next. 

I beg leave to add, in conclusion, 
that the substance of this commu- 
nication will form a part of a new 
poem which will shortly be pub- 
lished, entitled Scribbleomauia. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 


SCRIBBLE CUM DASH, 


Ammonius Alexandrinus,the mas- 
ter of Origen, informs us of an ass 
that was a pattern of wisdom. 
Midas was honoured with the vast 
auricular appendages of this ani- 
mal; and in holy writ, Balaam’s 
ass on the appearance of an angel 
was gifted with speech. But in 
order to prove still further, the 
honours conferred upon this crea- 
ture, on quoting an English writer 
of two centuries back, in whose 
work the ass is made to speak, he 
thus expresseth himself : 

‘© As contemptible as we are, 
there are two of us who have a 
bright place in heaven, as the con- 
stellation of Cancer will show you ; 
as contemptible as we are, some of 
your greatest philosophers have 
held grand disputes on our very 
shadow, and Apuleius’s golden ass 
makes us famous to eternity; as 
contemptible as we are, the strongest 
man that ever was, made use of the 
jaw-bone of one of us to destroy 
thousands of his enemies, The 
E.npress Poppeca used our milk to 
make her skin the whiter; and 
lastly, you know who made his 
entry into Jerusalem upon one of 
us, for which we carry the cross 
upon our shoulders as the badge of 
a blessing even to this day, which 
made a zealous Spaniard break out 
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in these lines upon the sight of a 


pageant on Palm Sunday : 


Asno quieu a Dios lleuays 
Oxala yo fuera vos, 
Suppl.co os Dios me bagays 
Como el Asno eu que vays 

Y dizen que le oa Jd Dios. 


O! happy ass, who God dost bear, 

Such as thou art, O! wou’d I were: 

Tis said the man did pray so hard 

That prayer and rerson both were 
heard. 


In the city of Beauvais on the 
14th of January was celebrated the 
Ass’s Festival or holiday, in order 
to represent to the life the flight of 
‘Mary into Egypt. For this pur- 
pose the clergy of the cathedral 
being assembled, selected from 
amongst several that were present- 


‘ed to them, the most beautiful 


damsel, who being placed upon an 
ass, richly caparisoned, was tlius 
conducted as it were in triumph, 
from the priucipal church to that 


Latin. 


Orientis partibus 
Adventavit Asinus, 
Pulcher et fortissimus 
Sureimis apiissimus. 


Lentus erat pedibus, 
Nisi foret baculas, 
Et com in clusibus, 
Pageret acateus. 


Hic in colltibus Sichem, 
Jam uutritus sub Ruben 5 
Transiit per Jordanem, 
Saliitin Bethlehem. 


Ecce! magnis auribus, 
Subjugatis filius, 
Asinus egre gius ; 
Asinorum Domious. 


Saitu vincit hinnulos, 
Damas et capreolus ; 
Super Dromedarios 
Velox Midiangs. 


of Saint Stephen’s, where the young 
maid and her donkey were intro- 
duced into the chancel, and placed 
on the right sideof the altar. In 
the course of the service performed 
on this occasion, the chaunts were 
interrupted at intervals with an 
hin haw in imitation of the ass’s 
braying, which was loudly articu- 
lated by the whole congregation ; 
and at the close of the mass, the 
deacon, instead of the accustomed. 
ita missa est, uttered three loud 
brays, which were immediately re- 
echoed by his auditors. But the 
sublimest part of this famous cere- 
mony was the hymn chaunted on 
the occasion, which asa great curi- 
osity, I shall now give at full 
length, being handed down to pos- 
terity by Charles du Cange, the 
French antiquary, who preserved 
the extraordinary morceau from a 
manuscript upwards of 500 years 
old. 


Translation. 


From the eastern country this ass is ar- 
rived, comely and stout, and fittest to bear 
a load. 


Of pace he was slow, unless one had a 
stick, and his flanks were pricked witha 
spur. 


He was on the hills of Sichem, bred up 
and fed by Reuben, and crossing the Jor- 
dan he leaped into Bethlehem, 


Lo! with his long ears, the son of the 
yoke-bearer, a charming ass! the king 
of asses, 


He outruns the young fawns, the deer 
andthe kids; and surpasses in swiftness 
the dromedaries of Midian, 
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Latin, 
Aurum de Arabia, 
Thus et myrrham de Saba 
Tulit in Ecclesia, 
Virtus Asinaria. 


Dum trahit vehicula 
Malta cum sarcinalad 
lilius mandibula 
Dura terit pabula. 


Cum aristis bordeam, 
Comedit et carduum 5 
Triticum & palea, 
Segregat in area. 


Amen dicas, asine, 
Jom Satur de graminey 
Amen, amen itera; 
Aspernare vetera, 


So terminates this curious com- 
position in praise of the Jack-ass 
tribe, the Latinity of which is pe- 
culiarly well adapted to illustrate 
the ceremony it was intended to 
commemorate, 





PREsERVATIVE against Hypro- 
PHOBIA, 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Str, 

DR. MONETA, a Polish physi- 
cian, announces the following as a 
successful mode of treating that 
dreadful calamity, the bite of a 
mad dog : 

The doctor first advises to 
cover the wound with fresh earth, 
or with snuff, to imbibe the saliva 
of the animal, and then to wash it 
with water, At the same time, 
warm half a pound of butter in 
four times as much vinegar; and 
when the wound is cleared, apply 
a compress of linen, steeped in 
that mixture, and moisten it very 
often with the same for nine days: 
after which time you may safely 
remove the compress, and cure the 
wound in the usual way. During 


Translation. 


The gold from Arabia, the frankincense 
and myrrh from Saba, were brought into 
the church by the virtue of the ass, 


While he is yoked to the cart with an 
heavy burthen, bis jaws grind a coarse 
food. 


The barley with its ears, and the thistle 
are his food ; the corn from the straw by 
him is divided in the trough. 


Say amen, O! gentle ‘ass! now sated 
with grass, Repeat O! repeat’amen! 
and now despise old forms. 





the time that the vinegar is used 
outwardly, the patieut must take it 
internally, four times a day, in 
doses of an ounce and a half of 
vinegar, warmed, with a little fresh 
butter; and bis common drink, for 
at least fifteen days, must be pure 
water, with a little vinegar or juice 
of citron. Any strong liquor is 
extremely hurtful, as is any emo- 
tion of anger or impatience, Ple- 
thoric patients wmay be blooded ; 
but this precaution the author re- 
gards as little necessary. Dr. de 
Moneta has used the same remedy 
against the bites of vipers, aud 
other venomous reptiles, and al- 
ways with success. He has pre- 
vented the hydrophobia in more 
than sixty people; and many other 
physicians, who have followed his 
method, have found it equally effi- 
cacious. It is remarkable that, in 
Italy, vinegar has also been lately 
discovered to be a remedy for this 
dreadful disorder. 





On the TREATMENT of SERVANTS. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 

Str, 
THERE is no complaint more 
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general than that of the ill beha- 
viour and depravity of servants, 
Their negligence, idleness, and ex- 
travagance, ure reckoned by many 
people amongst the greatest vexa- 
tions of life; insomuch, that we 
frequently hear gentlemen declare, 
that they had rather wait on them- 
selyes, than be plagued with the 
stupidity or insolence of their do- 
mestics, 

Now, as human nature is much 
the same in all ranks of life, there 
must be some latent cause of this 
extensive evil, either in the state of 
servitude itself, or in the exercise 
of that authority which the superior 
station of the master gives him over 
the servant: I am inclined, from 
frequent observation, to place it, 
in general, to the account of the 
latter circumstance, 

It is become almost proverbial, 
that, ‘a good master makes a good 
servant.” There is no temper so 
obstinate or untractable as not to 
yield to the force of kindness and 

umauity; as, on the other hand, 
there is no one so meek or sub- 
missive as not to revolt agaiust cou- 
tinual ill-usage and oppression, Of 
this truth L see daily instances ; and 
my two friends, Pusillus and Pom- 
a. Sag will furnish me with a re- 
cent exainple. 

Pusillus had taken into his ser- 
vice the son of an honest and in- 
dustrious cottager, a sturdy lad 
about fifteen—an age when ini- 
quity begins to bud, and if fostered 
by idleness, or not checked by 
wholesome discipline, soon gets 
beyond controul. His master, how- 
ever, kept him constantly employ- 
ed, and treated him with a proper 
mixture of strictness and indul- 
gence; and as the youth had good 
principles instilled into him by his 
parents, Peter soon became an ex- 
cellent servant. 


Encouraged by his neighbour’s 


success, Pompilius took avother 
son of the same industrious family, 
who was a year younger than his 
brother, but equally stout, good- 
tempered, and well-disposed, Tom 
was highly pleased with his pre- 
ferment; and as his master lived 
in rather a more splendid style, and 
gave a more shewy livery thau 
Pusillus, and also thinking it be- 
neath him to give too mivute an 
attention to his servants, allowed 
him at first more idle hours ; Tom 
exulted a little over his brother 
Peter, and excited in him some 
degree of envy. After a little time, 
however, things began to wear a 
different aspect; aud Tom felt 
himself not quite so happy as at 
first he expected, His master, by 
degrees, treated him with ‘more 
haughtiness and severity ; not only 
called him names, (as Tom in- 
dignantly complained,) such, as 
‘* whore’s-bird and hang-gallows,” 
but threatened him with the horse- 
whip for involuntary mistakes ; 
made him wait in the street for au 
hour with his horses, called hisa 
away from his dinner, sent him on 
errands at unseasonable hours in 
the uight, or in rain or snow; and 
after all would be-devil and be- 
d—mn him, without reason and 
without measure: wheregs Pusillus 
(as any considerate master would 
do) often put himself to some little 
inconvenience, rather than expose 
his servant, without absolute neces- 
sity, to hardships of that kind, 
But what are servants paid for? 
(cries Pompilius to Pusillus, wha 
would sometimes remonstrate with 
him on that head.) ‘Oh; heisa 
sad, impudent, stupid dog, (adds 
he) and will never make a sere 
vant ;”” when Tom perhaps had im- 


perfectly executed what his master 
had not condescended perfectly to 
explain, 

Ip short, the master and man 
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scemed to live in a state of perpe- 
tual hostility : the master lying in 
wait for an opportunity of venting 
his spleen on his servant; who in 
his turn, acting on no principle but 
that of fear, was more solicitous to 
avoid his master’s reproaches, than 
to execute his commands, and gain 
his good-will, Pompilius indeed 
never spoke to Tom, but to abuse 
him: and.as servants have the 
same feelings, and, where they un- 
derstand the premises, reason ge- 
nerally as justly as their masters ; 
how can we suppose that such a 
treatment will not excite resent- 
ment? Accordingly Tom took 
every Opportunity of retaliating on 
his mastér; and, as fellowesufferers 
naturally sympathize with each 
other, whenever Tom met with 
such a one, they would adjourn to 
a neighbouring ale-house, and vent 
their mutual complaints: this gave 
his master more just pretences to 
reproach him, and would soon also 
have brought on a habit of drink- 
ing; but, on suffering a violent 
outrage from his master, Tom gave 
him warning that he should quit his 

lace; who in his turn dismissed 
bien immediately, and refused to 
give him a character: luckily, 
however, a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who was on no terms 
with Pompilius, took Tom without 
a character, and, by proper treat- 
ment, has found him a valuable 
acquisition. 

Pusillus’s man Peter likewise 
improves daily : his master calmly 
issues out his orders; instructs him 
in his duty; and on every occa- 
sion, convinces Peter that he has 
his interest at heart, as well as his 
own. Peter, on the other hand, 
from an ambition to please his mas- 
ter, does many things voluntarily, 
and without waiting for his master’s 
commands ; and, as he makes his 
master’s business his whole study, 


Pusillus often finds his account in 
consulting with his servant, who, 
as far as his capacity extends, some- 
times judges better than his mas- 
ter. In a word, Pompilius pro- 
ceeds on the tyrant’s maxim, 
** Oderint dum metuant;” let 
them hate me, so that they fear 
me. Pusillus’s maxim is the re- 
verse, ** Colant me potius quam ti- 
meant ;” let them reverence me 
rather than fear me. And they are 
requited accordingly. 

I will not presume to interfere 
with the ladies’ treatment of ser- 
vants: under their mild and gentle 
sway, their female attendants are 
generally made their friends and 
confidants, and their footmen some- 
times experience more than a fra- 
ternal affection : and J am persuaded 
that, in this age, no such capricious 
tyrants as Congreve’s Lady Wish- 
fort, or other characters of that 
kind, now exist. 

Neither will I say any thing of 
the servants in the more elevated 
ranks of life; as 1 am afraid they 
suffer more from the neglect, or 
from the examples of their masters, 
than from their severity : they copy 
their vices, or are seduced, by the 
luxury and extravagance which too 
generally prevails in such families, 
to become luxurious and extrava- 
gant themselves: and to support 
their extravagance, when settled in 
the world, they become dishonest 
and abandoned. And during their 
service, as they are kept up a great 
part of the night, to attend their 
masters at the gambling-houses, or 
their ladies at their assemblies of 
different kinds, we cannot much 
blame them, if, to make up for 
their loss of rest, they seek for 
amusements not more ianocent than 
those of their superiors. 

Until some reformation, there- 
fore, takes place iu the manners 
and modes of life amongst the 
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higher circles, in vain will the pro- 


moters of Sunday Schools, Schools 
of Industry, and other charitable 
institutions, labour to reform the 
morals of the lower classes of peo- 
ple, which are infallibly corrupted 
in the first fashionable family that 
takes them into their service, 
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PopuLATION of the UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

AT the present moment it be- 
comes an object of importance to 
know the physical resources of an 
enemy whom we are fighting on his 
own territory ; and I therefore think 
you will gladly admit into your 
pages the following estimate of the 
population of America, according 
to the census of 1810. Indepen- 
dently, however, of any temporary 
interest, such calculations always 
possess a decided statistical value. 





State of Virginia 974,622 
New York 959,220 
Pennsylvania $10,091 
North Carolina 555,500 
Massachusets 472,040 
South Carolina 415,115 
Kentucky 406,511 
Maryland 380,546 
Connecticut 261,942 
Tenessee 261,727 
Georgia 252,433 
New Jerse 245,255 
District of Maine 228,705 
Ohio 227,843 
Vermont 917,913 
New Hampshire 214,469 
Rhode Island 76,931 
Delaware 72,674 
Territory of Orleans 76,576 
Ditto Mississippi 40,252 

Carried over 7,140,365 


Vou. 1. October, 1814, 








Brought over —- 7,140,365 
Territory Indian 24,520 
Ditto Louisiana 20,845 
Ditto Llinois 12,212 
Ditto Michigan 4,762 
District of Columbia 24,023 

7,236,797 

City of Philadelphia in 
1810 111,210 
Ditto New York 96,372 
Ditto Baltimore 46,486 
Ditto Boston 33,234 


The increase, since the census of 
1801, is as follows :— 





In 1810 7,236,797 
In 1801 6,291,147 
Increase 1,945,650 


In 1791, according to a state- 
ment extracted from official ace 
counts, and signed by Thomas 
Jefferson, (See Morse’s Amer. 
Geog., Lond. 1792, 8vo. p. 536), 
the total population of the United 
States was 3,925,253. 

[ remain, Sir, &c. 
Leeds, NUMERICUS, 
October 20, 1814, 


On Caueitty to ANIMALS, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

WHATEVER tends to augment 
the quantity of felicity in this world, 
whether enjoyed by man or brute, 
cannot be without interest to you 
or your readers; and therefore I 
venture to trouble you with some 
observations upon a very common 
evil; and one which a late benevo- 
lent chanceller in vain ‘attempted 
to redress. 


Qq 
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Man is that link of the chain 
of universal existence, by which 
spiritual aud corporeal beings are 
united; as the numbers and variety 
of the latter his toferiors are almost 
infinite, so prebubly are those of the 
former his superiors ; and as we see 
that the lives and happiness of those 
below us are dependent on our wills, 
we may reasonably conclude that 
our lives and happiness are equally 
dependent on the will of those above 
us; accountable, like ourselyes, for 
the use of this power, to the su- 
preme Creator and governor of all 
things. Should this analogy be 
well founded, how criminal will our 
account appear, when laid before 
that just and impartial Judge ! How 
will man, that sanguinary tyrant, 
be able to excuse himself from the 
charge of those innumerable cruel- 
ties inflicted on his unoffending 
subjects committed to his care, 
formed for his benefit, and placed 
under his authority by their com- 
mon Father ? whose mercy is over 
all his works, and who expects that 
this authority should be exercised 
not only withtenderness and mercy, 
but in conformity. to the laws of 
justice and gratitude, 

‘¢ But to what horrid deviations 
from these benevolent intentions 
ure we daily wiinesses! No small 
purt of mankind derive their chief 
amusements from the deaths and 
sufferings of inferior animals; a 
much greater, consider them only 
as engines of wood, or iron, useful 
iu their several ocewpations. The 
earman drives his horse, and the 
carpenter his nail, by repeated 
Llows ; and so Jong as these pro- 
duce the desired effect, aud they 
both go, they ueither reflect or care 
whether either of them have any 
sense of feeling. The butcher 
knocks down the stately ox with 
no more compassion than the black- 


smith hainmers a horse-shoe; and 
plunges his knife into the throat of 
the innocent lumb, with us little 
reluctance as the tailor sticks his 
needle into the collar of a coat. 

If there are some few, who, 
formed in a softer mould, view with 
pity the sufferings of these defence- 
less creatures, there is scarce one 
who entertains the least idea, that 
justice or gratitude can be due tq 
their merits, or their services. The 
social aud friendly dog is hapyged 
without remorse, 1f, by barking in 
defence of his master’s person and 
property, he happens unknowingly 
to disturb his rest: the generaus 
horse, who has carried his ungrate- 
ful master for many years with ease 
and safety, worn out with age and 
infirmities contracted ip his service, 
is by him condemned to end his 
miserable days in a dust-cart, where 
the more he exerts his little remaius 
of spirit, the more he is whipped, 
to save his stupid driver the trouble 
of whipping some other, less obe- 
dient to the lash. Sometimes, hay- 
ing been taught the practice of 
many unnatural and useless feats 
in a riding-house, he is at last 
turned aut, and consigned to the 
dominion of a hackney-coachwan, 
by whom he is every day corrected 
for performing those tricks, which 
he has learned under so long and 
severe a discipline. The sluggish 
bear, in contradiction to his nature, 
is taught to dance, for the diversion 
of a malignant mob, by placing 
red-hot irons under his feet; and 
the majestic bull is tortured by 
every mode, which malice can in- 
veut, for no offence, but that he is 
gentle, and unwilling to assail his 
diabolical tormentors. These, with 
innumerable other acts of cruelty, 
injustice, aud ingratitude, are every 
day committed, not only with im- 
punity, byt without censyre, aud 
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even without observation; but we 
may be assured, that they cannot 
finally pass away unnoticed, and 
unretaliated. 

The laws of self-defence un- 
doubtedly justify us in destroying 
those animals who would destroy 
us, who injtire our properties, or 
annoy our persons ; but net even 
these, whenever their situation in- 
capacitates them from hurting us. 


_I know of no right which we have 


to shoot a bear on an inaccessible 
island of ice, or an eagle on the 
mountain’s top; whose lives can- 
not injure us, nor deaths procure 
us any benefit. We are unable to 
give life, and therefore ought not 
wantonly to take it away from the 
meanest insect, without sufficient 
réason : they all receive it from the 
same benevolent hand as ourselves, 
and have therefore an equal right 
to enjoy it. 
God has been pleased to create 
numberless animals intended for 
our sustenance ; and that they are 
so intended, the agreeable flavour 
of their flesh to our palates, and 
the wholesome nutriment which it 
administers to our stomachs, are 
sufficient proofs : these, as they are 
formed for our use, propagated by 
our culture, and fed by our care, 
we have certainly a nght to de- 
prive of life, because it is given 
and preserved to them on that con- 
dition ; but this should always be 
performed with all the tenderness 
aud compassion which so disagree- 
able an office will permit ; “a no 
circumstances ought to be omitted, 
which can render their executions 
as quick aud easy as possible, For 
this, Providence has wisely and 
benevolently provided, by torming 
them in such a manner, that their 
flesh becomes rancid and unpalat- 
able by a painful and lingering 
death ; and has thus compelled us 
to be merciful witheut compassion, 


and cautious of their sufiermg, for 
the sake of ourselves: but,if tere 
are any whose tastes are so vitiated, 
and 1h hearts are so hardened, 
as to delight in such inhaman sa 
Crifices, and to partake of them 
without remorse, they should be 
looked upon as daemons iv human 
shapes, and expect a retaliation 
of those tortures which they have 
inflicted on the innocent, for the 
gratification of their own depraved 
and unnatural appetites. ‘ 

So violent are the passions of 
anger and revenge in the human 
breast, that it is not wonderful 
that men should prosecnte their 
real or imaginary evemies with 
cruelty and malevolence; but that 
there should exist in nature a being 
who can receive pleasure from giv- 
ing pain, would be totally incre- 
dible, if we were not convinced, by 
melaticholy experience, that there 
are not only many, but that this 
unaccountable disposition is in 
some manner inherent in the nature 
of man; for, as he casino be taught 
by exainple, nor led to it by temp- 
tation, or prompted to it by interest, 
it must be derived from his native 
constitution; and is a remarkable 
confirmation of what revelation so 
frequently inculcates—that he 
brings into the world with him an 
original depravity, the effects of a 
fallen and degenerate state; in 
proof of which we ieed only obserye, 
that the nearer he approaclies to a 
state of nature, the more predomi- 
nant this disposition appears, and 
the more violently it operates, We 
see children laughing at the mise« 
ries which they inffict on every 
unfortunate animal which comes 
within their power: all savages 
are ingenious in contriving, and 
happy in executing the most ex 
quisite tortures; and the common 
people of all countries are delighted 
with nothing so muqh as bull-bait- 


Qq2 
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ings, prize-fightings, executions, 
and all spectacles of cruelty and 
horror. Though civilization may 
in some degree abate this native 
ferocity, it can never quite extir- 
pate it; the most polished are not 
ashamed to be pleased with scenes 
of little less barbarity, and, to the 
disgrace of human nature, to dig- 
nify them with the name of sports. 
They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons, which natnre had kindly 
denied to their malevolence, and 
with shouts of applause and tri- 
umph, see them plunge them into 
each other’s hearts: they view with 
delight the trembling deer and de- 
fenceless hare, flying for hours in 
the utmost agonies of terror and 
despair, and at last, sinking under 
fatigue, devoured by their merciless 
pursuers: they see with joy the 
beautiful pheasant and harmless 
partridge drop from their flight, 
weltering in their blood, or perhaps 
perishing with wounds and hunger, 
under the cover of some friendly 
thicket to which they bave in vain 
retreated for safety: they triumph 
over the unsuspecting fish, whom 
they have decoyed by an imsidious 
pretence of feeding, and drag him 
from his native element by a hook 
fixed to and tearing out bis entrails : 
and, to add to all this, they spare 
neither labour nor expence to pre- 
serve and propagate these innocent 
animals, for no other end, but to 


multiply the objects of their perse- 
cution. 

What name should we bestow 
on a superior Being, whose whole 
endeavours were employed, and 
whose whole pleasure consisted in 
terrifying, ensnaring, tormenting, 
and destroying mankind? whose 
superior faculties were exerted in 
fomenting animosities amongst 
them, iu contriving engines of de. 
struction, and inciting them to use 
them in maiming and murdering 
each ether? whose power over them 
was employed in assisting the ra- 
pacious, deceiving the simple, and 
oppressing the innocent? who 
without provocation or advantage 
should continue, from day to day, 
void of all pity and remorse, thus 
to torment mankind for diversion, 
and at the same time endeavour 
with his utmost care to preserve 
their lives, and to propagate their 
species, in order to increase the 
number of victims devoted to his 
malevolence, and be delighted in 
ee to the miseries which 

e occasioned? I say, what name 
detestable enough could we find 
for such a Being? Yet, if we im- 
partially consider the case, and our 
intermediate situation, we must 
acknowledge, that, with regard to 
inferior animals, just such a being 
is a sportsman. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 
Fulham, Oct.9, T. BATEMAN. 
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The Bermudas. 
THESE islands, which now con- 


stitute a principal station for our 
naval forces employed * against 
America, possess a sort of poetical 
celebrity. They are four in num- 
ber, and were discovered by a Spa- 
nish navigator called John Bermu- 
das, in 1527; but being afterwards 
neglected by them, they were 
again disclosed by the shipwreck 
of Sir George Sommer in 1609, 
They hence received the appellation 
of Sommer islands, since corrupted 
into Summer islands. They are 
surrounded by rocks, and are dan- 


: gerous toapproach ; which circum- 


stance, together with the shipwreck 
of Sir George Sommer, probably 
induced Shakspeare to describe 
them as ever vexed with storms, 
Ariel, in the Tempest, describes one 
of his operations to be, 
“* To fetch dew 

From the still vex’d Bermoothes.” 

in Shakspeare’s time it was the 
current opinion that the Bermudas 
were inhabited by monsters and 
devils. Setebos, the god of Caliban’s 


. dam, was an American devil wor- 


shipped by the Patagonians. Ano- 
ther poet, Waller, who is errone- 
ously supposed to have resided 
there, describes them very diffe- 
rently, as enjoying a perpetual 
spring, into which delusion he was 
probably led by their name. His 
poem called “‘ The Battle of the 
Summer Islands,” is well known. 


In 1725, the benevolent and eccen- 
tric bishop Berkley proposed to 
erect a college in these islands, for 
the ceuyersion of the savage Ame- 
ricans! They contain about 9000 
inhabitants, and Morse, in his Ame- 


rican Geography, says the blacks 
are twice as numerous as the whites. 
They are situated about 500 miles 
to the east of Carolina. 





Voltaire. By Mr. Sherlock. 

The Marquis d’ Argens, of An- 
giclee gave me a letter to M. de 

oltaire, with whom he is inti- 
mately acquainted. Every one re- 
commended by M. d’ Argens, is 
sure to be well received at Ferney. 
M. de Voltaire treated me with great 
civility. My first visit lasted two 
hours, and he invited me to dinner 
the nextday. Each day, when I 
left him, I went to an inn, where f 
wrote down the most remarkable 
things that he had said to me. 

He met me in the hall, His ne- 
phew M. d’Hornois, counsellor in 
the parliament of Paris, held him 
by the arm. He said to me, with 
a very weak voice, ** You see a very 
old man, who makes a great effort 
to have the honour of seeing you; 
will you take a walk in my gar- 
den? It will please you, for it is 
in the English taste. It was I who 
introduced that taste into France, 
and it is become universal ; but 
the French parody your gardens ;— 
they put thirty acres in three.” 

From his gardens you see the 
Alps, the Lake, the city of Geneva, 
and its environs, which are very 
pleasant. He said “ It is a beauti- 
ful prospect.” He pronounced 
these words tolerably well. 

Sher. How long is it since you 
were in England ? 

Vol. Fifty years at least, 

His nephew. It was at the time 
when you printed the first edition 
ef your Henriade. 
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“We then tatked of literature ; and 


from that moment he forgot his age , 


and infirmities, arid spoke with the 
warmth of «a man of thirty. He 
suid some shocking things ayainust 
Moses, and against Shakespeare. 

Vol. Shakespeare is detestably 
translated by M. dela Place. He 
has substituted De la Place to 
Shakespeare. I have translated ihe 
three first acts of Julius Caesar with 
exactness, A translator shoulil lose 
his own genius, and assume that of 
his author. © If the author bea buf- 
foon, the translator Should be su too, 

Shakespeare always hada _ buf- 
foon. It was the taste of the age, 
which he took ‘from the Spaniards. 
The Spaniards had always a buf- 
foon; sometimes it was a god, 
sometimes a devil; sometimes he 
prayed, at other times he fought. 

We talked of Spain. 

Vol. {tisa country of which we 
know no more than of the most sa- 
vage parts of Africa, and it is not 
worth the trouble of being known. 
If a man would travel there, he 
must carry his bed, &c. * When he 
comes into a town, he must go into 
one street to buy a bottle of wine, 
a piece of mule into another, he 
finds a table ina third, ard he sups. 
A French nobleman was passing 
through Pampeluna ; he sent out 
for a ‘spit; there was only one in 
the town, and that was borrowed 
for a wedding. 

His nephew. That is a village 
which M. de Voltaire has built. 

Vol. Yes, weare: free here ; cut 
off a little corner, and we are out of 
France. I asked some privileges 
for my children here, and the king 
has granted me all that 1 asked, 
and has declared the country of 
(iex free from all the taxes of the 
farmers-general ; so that salt, which 
formerly sold for ten sols a poutid, 
now sells for four. 
more to ask—except to live. 


I have nothing ' 


We went into the library. 

_Vol. There are several of your 
countfymen., (He had Shakespeare, 
Milton, Congreve, Rochester, 
Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Robert- 
sou, Hume, &c.) Robertson is your 
Livy ; his Charles V. is written with 
truth. Hume wrote his history to 
be applauded, Rapin to instruct ; 
and both obtained their ends, 

Sher. You know Lord Chester- 
field? 

Vol. Yes, knew him; he had 
a great deal of wit. 

Sher. You knew Lord Hervey? 

Vol. Ihave the honour to corre- 
spend with him, 

Sher. He has talents. 

Vol, -As much wit as Lord Ches« 
terfield, and more solidity, , 

Sher, Lord Bolingbroke and you 
agreed that we have not one good 
tragedy. 

Vol. True; Cato is incompara- 
bly well written. Addison had 
much taste; but the abyss between 
taste and genius, is immense. 
Shakespeare had an amazing genius, 
but no taste; he has spoiled the 
taste of the nation; he has been 
their taste for two hundred years ; 
and what is the taste of a nation for 
two hundred years, will be so for 
two thousand, This taste becomes 
a religion; and there is in your 
country a great many fanatics with 
regard to Shakespeare, 

Sher. Were you personally ac- 


" quainted with Lord Bolingbroke ? 


Vol. Yes; his face was imposing, 
and so was his voice; in his works 
there are many leaves and _ little 
fruit; distorted expressions, and 
periods intolerably long. 

‘‘ There,” said he, * you see the 
Alcoran, which is well read at least.’” 
It was marked throughout with 
bits of paper. “There'are Historic 
Doubts by Horace Walpole,” (which 
had also several marks.) ‘** Here 1s 
the portrait of Richard Ifl.; you 
see he was a handsome youth.” 
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Shor, You have built a church ? 

Vol. True, and it is the only one 
in the universe in honour of God; 
You have churches built to St. 
Paul, to St. Genevieve, but not one 
to God. 

He related an anecdote of Swift. 

“Lady Carteret, wife of the Lord 
Lieutenant in Swift’s time, said to 
him, the air of this country is 
good,” Swift fell down on his 
knees, ** For God's sake, Madam, 
don’t say so in England ; they will 
certainly tax it.” 
. He afterwards said, that “ though 
he could not perfectly pronounce 
English, his ear was sensible of the 
harmony of their language, and of 
their versification ; that Pope and 
Dryden had the most harmony in 
poetry; Addison in prose.” 

Sher. What is your opinion of 
the Eloise ? 

Vol. It will not be read twenty 
years hence, 

Sher. Mademoiselle l’Enclos has 
written good letters. 

Vol. Sheuever wrote one; they 
were written by the wretched Cre- 
billon. , 

After dinger, passing through a 
little parlour, where there was a 
head of Locke, another of the Coun- 
tess of Coventry, and several more, 
he took me by the arm, and stop- 
ped me ‘*Do you know this 
bust ? it is the greatest genius that 
ever existed. If all the geniuses 
of the universe were assembled, he 
should lead the band.” 

It was of Newton, and of hie own 
works, that he always spoke with 
the yreatest warmth. 

Voltaire’s house is convenient, 
and well furnished. Among other 
pictures, is the portrait of the 
Empress of Russia, aud that of the 
King of Prussia, which was sent him 
by that monarch, as was also his 
own bust in Berlin porcelain, with 
the inscription Immortalis, 








hiis arms ure on fis doer, aud on 
all his plates, which ere of silver. 
At the desert, the spoons, furks, 
aud blades of the knives, were of 
silver, gilt. There were two courses, 
and five servants, three of whom 
were in livery. No strange servant 
is allowed to enter. 

He spends his time in reading, 
writing, playing at chess with father 
Adam, and in looking at the work- 
men building in his village. 

The soul of this extraordinary 
mun has been the theatre of every 
ambition. He wished to be an 
universal writer; he wished to be 
rich; he wished to be noble; and 
he has succeeded in all. 

His last ambition was to found a 
town; and if we examine, we shall 
find that all his ideas tended to this 
point. After the disgrace of M. 
de Choiseul, when the French mi- 
nistry had laid aside the plan of 
building a town in Versoix, in order 
to establish a mannfactory there, 
and to undermine the trade of the 
people of Geneva, Voltaire de- 
manded to do at Ferney, what the 
French government had intended 
to do at Versoix. 

He embraced the moment of the 
dissentions in the republic of Gene- 
va, and, by fair promises, he engag- 
ed the exiles to take refuge with 
him, and many of the malcontents 
followed them thither. 

He caused the first houses to be 
built, and gave them for a perpe- 
tual quit-rent. He then lent mo- 
ney, by way of annuities, to those 
who would build themselves; to 
some on his own life, to others on 
the joint lives of himself and Ma- 
dam Denis. 

Ilis sole object scemed to me to 
have been the improvement of this 
village. That was his motive for 
asking an exemption from taxes, 
That was the reason, why he endea- 
voured every day to invetgle work~ 
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Voltaire. Whiston. 


Nimon De L’Enclos. 








men from Geneva, to establish 
there a manufactory of clock-mak- 
ing. I do not say that he did not 
think of money ; but I am copvin- 
ced that it was only a secondary 
object. 

On the two days I saw him, he 
wore white cloth shoes, white wool- 
len stockings, red breeches, with a 
night-gown aud waistcoat of blue 
linen frowered, and liaed with yel- 
low. He had on a grizzle wig with 
three ties, and over ita silk night- 
cap embroidered with gold and 
silver, 

Twelve years ago he had his tomb 
built on theside of his church front- 
ing his house. In the church, 
winch issmall, there is nothing ex- 
traordinary, except over the altar, 
where there is a, single figure in 
gilt wood, without a cross. It is 
nid to be himself; for itispretend- 
ed that he always had an idea of 
founding a religion, 

Anecdote of Lavater. 

This gentleman having asserted, 
in the second part of his Treatise on 
Physiognomy, that shoe-nfukers 
have generally a sickly appearance 
and weak cowstitutions, and that 
at Zurich, of twenty-four children 
born of parents exercising that pro- 
fession, seven only were boys, all 
the eraft of that place rose up 
against him, in a rietous manner, 
M, Lavater, finding it necessary 
to quell the tumult as amicably 
as possible, declared publicly 
that he had been mistaken, for 
that the just proportion was twen- 
ty-eight males to thirty of the other 
sex, He begged, however, that the 
shoe-makers would permit him to 
stand godfather to all the males ; 
and they cheerfully accepted his 
offer, 





oo 


Anecdote of Whiston. 
The Rev. Mr, Whiston, so well 


known jn the literary world for his 
writings, being one day in discourse 
with the late lord chief justice 
King, who was brought up at Exe- 
ter a rigid dissenter, a debate 
arose about signing articles, which 
men do not believe, for the sake of 
preferment, which the chief justice 
openly justified; ‘* because,” said 
‘*he, we must not lose our useful- 
ness for scruples.” Mr. Whiston, 
who was quite of an opposite opi- 
nion, asked his lordship, * if in 
their courts they allewed of such 
prevarication ?”’ He answered, 
** they did not.”—* Then,” said 
Mr. Whiston,” ‘* Suppose God Al- 
mightyshould be as just in the next 
world as my lord chief justice is in 
this; where are we then ?” 





Anecdote of Ninon de?’ Encles. 

Madame-de l’Enclos was always 
much edressed, on account of the 
charms of her wit, and the happi- 
ness of an amiable disposition, 
Without being the paragon of 
beauty, she commanded all the 
respect that is generally paid to it. 
The eweetness and equality of her 
character, a probity sincere and na- 
tural, aresolute soul, and a heart as 
tender as it was faithful, procured 
her admirers, even when she was 
very far advanced in life. 

The account, which her biogra- 
pher gives of the Abbot of Gedoyn’s 
attachment to her, is truly singular. 
This abbey was presented to him, 
when he was twenty-nine years of 
age, and Ninon appreached her 
eightieth. | However, whether it 
was through the caprice of love, or 
an inconceivable enchantment, the 
Abbot became passionately fond of 
her, and was soardent in his solie 
citations, that Ninon consented to 
listen to him; but she would not 
consent to make him happy till the 
end of a certain period, which she 
fixed, 
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The time arrived, He threw 
himself on his knees, and conjured 
her in the name of love to keep the 
promise she had made. The Abbot 
soon ceased to solicit. Enchanted 
with his good fortune, he asked her, 
why she had suffered him to lan- 

uish so long.—‘* Alas, my dear 
Abbot,” replied Ninon, “ my ten- 
derness has suffered as much as 
yours: but it was the effec. of a 
spark of vanity. I was desirous, 
for the novelty of the case, to wait 
till I had reached my eightieth 
year, which I did last mght,”” 


Precedency settled. 

The ladies of the two presidents 
of the courts of justice, and re-~ 
venue, at Cleve, were continually 
disputing about their respective 
ranks ; and the lady of the presi- 
dent of the court of justice insisted, 
that in all public places, she was 
entitled to a rank superior to the 
other. This enraged her rival to 
such a degree that she wrote to the 
King, and prayed that he would 
decide which of the two ladies had 
a right to go first. The King 
wrote back to her the following 
laconic answer : 

‘* The greatest fool goes first. 

** FREDERICK.” 
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The Feast of the Poets, with Notes; 
and other Pieces in Verse. By 
the Editor of the Examiner ; 
Svo. 1814. 

WE would recommend Mr. Hunt 
{for we believe that is the name of 
the ‘* Editor of the Examiner,”’) to 
confine himself to those weekly 
lucubrations which have elevated 
him to the rank of an oracle with 
certain readers who mingle tea and 
politics on a Sunday morning, 
while they luxuriously repose from 
the sundry Jabours of the week, 
With them he may pass for a_poli- 
tician; but we are quite sure he 
will never pass for a poet among 
critics, He jumbles together many 
distorted thoughts into a cramp 
versification, and seems wonder- 
fully delighted with the mixture ; 
yet we have seldom tasted any 
thing that was more repugnant to 
our mental palate. We can assure 
Mr. Hunt that his ‘ feast” has 
proved but a sorry meal to us ; and 
that, though we did contrive to 
Vou. L, October, 1814, 


partake of his fare, we found it 
impossible to digest it. Every mo- 
dern poet passes in review before 
him ; and his censures and praises 
are bestowed with so very little dis- 
crimination, that they may often 
change places, and become more 
correct by the mutation, We shall 
not venture to dispute witha critic 
of such singular sagacity his pre- 
tensions to be an arbiter of taste; 
but we think he has used his _poli- 
tical subscribers rather hardly in 
not doling out for their amusement 
these exquisite verses, in regular 
weekly portions, They are.so ex- 
actly suited to the level of those 
understandings which can relish 
Mr. Hunt’s prose, understand his 
arguments, and be delighted with 
his wit, that he ought uever to wish’ 
for other readers, nor they desire a 
better writer. 





Canada ; or a View of the Import- 
ance of the British American 
Colonies ; shewing their exten- 
sive and improveable resources: 
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~Anderson’s Canada, 








and pointing out the great and 
unprecedented advantages which 
have been allowed to the Ameri- 
cans over our own colonists, to- 
gether with the greut sacrifices 
which have been made by our late 
Commercial Regulations of the 
Commerce, and carrying trade 
of Great Britain to the United 
States : also evhibiting the points 
necessary to be kept in view, 
Sor the future encouragement of 
British Shipping, and for the 
protection and support of the 
Commercial Interests of Great 
Britain and her North American 
Colonies, Addressed to the Right 
Hon. George Rose, &c. §¢. &e. 
By David Anderson ; 8vo., 
10s. 6d. Richardson. 1814. 


AT the present moment, any re- 
cent information with respect to 
our colonies in North America, 
cannot but be interesting, and Mr. 
Anderson seems well qualified to 
communicate intelligence, at once 
authentic and important. He re- 
sided during many years in the 
Canadas ; and what he offers, there- 
fore, is the result of mature obser- 
vation, and not the hasty undigested 
notions of a temporary sojourner. 
We have not room to analyze the 
multifarious contents of this volume, 
but the following extract will con- 
vey a very favourable opinion of 
the manner in which Mr. Anderson 
writes and thinks, 


**Sorm. From the river Little Metis, 
which is about two hundred miles be- 
low, upwards to St. Ann’s, which is 
about sixty-five mil-s above Quebec, 
the country, although not mountain- 
ous, (except on the north side of St. 
Laurence below Quebec,) nevertheless 
forms a very uneven and irregular sur- 
face. 

“‘The kinds, of which the soil con- 
sist, are of great variety; being in 
some partsa very light sandy soil upon 
a sandy or gravelly bottom; and in 
other parts a strong clay, with almost 


all the variety of gradations which are 
to be found between these two ex. 
tremes. There is, however, a much 
larger proportion of the very heavy 
sort than of the very light: indeed, 
throughout this tract of country, 
which is an extent of about two hun- 
dred and sixty-five miles upon the banks 
of the St. Laurence, the soil, with re- 
spect to kind, consists generally of a 
strong loam upon 2 sub-soil of red 
clay or till. 

“* With regard to quality ; supposing 
the soil arranged into four distinct 
rates, there is not much of the best or 
first rate ; neither is there much of the 
worst or fourth rate ; the average may 
be considered to be about a medium be- 
tween the second and third rale qualities. 

** From St. Ann’s, upwards, to the 
border of Upper Canada, which is 
about sixty miles above, Montreal, 
being a length of about one hundred 
and seventy-five miles upon both sides 
of the St. Laurence; and from the 
horder of Lower Canada, upwards, to 
the extremity of the settlements of the 
upper province at Detroit, being an 
extent of about five hundred and fifty 
miles upon the north banks of the St. 
Laurence and the lakes, makes, from 
St. Ann’s upwards, a length of about 
seven hundred and twenty-five miles of 
a beautiful and level country. The 
general characteristics of the face of 
the country, throughout this vast ex- 
tent, afford but little diversity in point 
of appearance. The kinds of soil, how- 
ever, consist of considerable variety : 
but that which mostly prevails is a 
strong deep loam, which in many parts 
consists of a mixture of rich blue cla 
and friable earth: this isa kind of soil, 
which, in whatever country it is found, 
generally constitutes that of the best 
quality. 

“A large proportion of this vast ex. 
tent of country is of the first rate qua- 
lity, and the average of the whole 
may be said to be excellent. 

“ Cumate. The climate of any 
particular country ought to be esti- 
mated in proportion to the healthy, 
agreeable, and fertilizing properties, 
which it possesses: the climate of Upper 
and Lower Canada enjoys these ad- 
vantages in an eminent degree. 

“ The summer, indeed, is extremely 
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And: r-on’s Canada, 











hot; but, as the atmosphere isremark- 
ably clear and pure, the heat is there- 
fore not so oppressive as in climates 
where the air is more close and sultry. 

“* The winter is intensely cold: but, 
as the frost continues without inter- 
mission during winter, and generally 
with aclear sky and a fine dry air, it 
is hereby rendered both healthy and 
pleasant ; the cold being infinitely less 
penetrating than in moist climates. 

“Foggy weather is very little expe- 
rienced so far up the country as Mon- 
treal; or, ii@eed, much farther up than 
Quebec, and there only occasionally in 
spring. But down the river, particu- 
larly towards its mouth, easterly winds 
are invariably attended with thick 
fogs. 

** The spring sets in with a clear 
sky, and the air generally continues 
frosty unti] the snow is quite gone. 
The snow is, therefore, principally 
carried off by the rays of the sun ; for 
it is but seldom that aatural thaws are 
much experienced, until the snow is 
conpeviely carried off. Rain seldom 
continues long at a time, in the spring ; 
except in the mountainous districts. 
The spring in Lower Canada sets in 
earlier or later, in any particular place, 
as it is higher or lower upon the river 
St. Laurence; and this, even in the 
same parallel of latitude, being earlier 
as the country extends to the west- 
ward. 

** Hoar frost but seldom occurs in 
spring, which is a circumstance very 
favourable to every species of the ear- 
lier green crops, such as hemp, flax, 
peas, early potatoes, and a variety of 
others. 

“ During the summer season, and 
also the fall, rain or thick weather sel- 
dom continues more than two or three 
days together; not often, indeed, 


more than one day at a time: a most 
material circumstance in favour of 
making clean summer-fallow ; raising 
fallow-crops ; making hay; aud per- 
forming the necessary operations in 
the management of hemp; as well as 
other agricultural avocations,” 


Outlines of the Science of Poliiics, 

Sor the Use of the Universities in 

the States of Western Europe ; 

pp. 30. 1814. 

THERE are many sensible ob- 
servations scattered throughout this 
pamphlet ; but the general arrange- 
ment is so incoherent, that it is not 
very easy to divine precisely what 
the author’s object is, We certain- 
ly do not think that it will greatly 
assist the universities of Western 
Europe in their political researches, 
and we are afraid it will tend as lit- 
tle to the fixing of any of the great 
principles of public law. 





The Hypocrite ; or Modern Janus, 
by Sitlena Davenport. 1814, 
THE name of this authoress is 

new to the republic of letters, but 

the work before us gives her every 
claim to the rank of one of its fair 
citizens.—The fable of The Hypo- 
crite turns upon the treachery of 

Leopold Courtney, towards his 

friend and benetactor, Edmund 

Dudley; and the villainy of the 

ingrate is judiciously pourtrayed, 

gradually expanding its atrocity 
with the rising fortunes of his ge- 
nerous friend. We shall not even 
sketch the plot, but leave our read- 
ers to the pleasure of its devclope- 
ment in the novel itself; and we 
must remark, to the credit of the 
writer’s ingenuity, that, dark as 
the crimes of The Hypocrite are, 
they do not involve the interest of 
the story in so sombre a gloom as 
the threatening title of the book 
leads us to dread. We do not 
seek works of imagination ‘to 
deepen our conviction of man- 
kind’s wickedness, and to render 
the colouring of experience yet 
more melancholy. We certainly 
look for the light and shade of 
virtue and vice; but we would 
rather the bright hue should be 
most conspicuous, to cheer that 
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Mrs. Davenport's Hypocrite. 








heart with the visions of fancy, 
which the realities of the world 
hath disappointed and depressed. 
Mrs. Davenport has happily adapt- 
ed her tale to this view of the sub- 
ject.—She has presented to us the 
ungrateful and treacherous Court- 
ney; but he is the only evil spirit 
she suffers to enter her paradise.— 
She conducts us through groves in- 
habited by angel-guests ; and dis- 
interested friendship, faithful love, 
and the most endearing domestic 
affections, meet us at every turn- 
ing.—It is delightful so to wan- 
der; for we are conscious the hand 
that leads us is not that of age, 
whose eyes the world has opened to 
all tlie hated knowledge of the for- 
bidden tree.—-It is the unsophisti- 
cated mind of one who has passed 
her life away from the heartless 
associations and artificial manners 
of the great; of one who judges of 
love and of friendship from the 
dictates of nature alone, that we 
see moving over the surface of 
these pages, and creating its cha- 
racters and its incidents, —The 
opening of the tale convinces us 
of this; and in the course of that 
opening, we also perceive the only 
essential defect in the work. —Dud- 
ley (who is in all other respects per- 
fectly amiable,) marries, clandes- 
tinely, the daughter of his most con- 
fiding-and best friend ; and though 
a host of evils ensue, he never seems 
conscious that he has deserved any 
of them as retribution for his uu- 

enerous, nay, ungrateful act.— 

Irs. Davenport, throughout the 
whole of this transaction, gives too 
vast a privilege to the power of 
love.—Both Althea and her lover 
transgressed their first duties by 
this marriage ; and the consequen- 
ces ought to have been regarded 
by Dudley asa just punishment for 
the offence.—He should have felt 
h mself rather the occasion of the 
unhappy father’s resentment and 


crime, than his victun.—Though 
we have noticed this trespass in 
the morality of the work, we are 
assured, from the general purity 
of its sentiments throughout the 
other parts, that Mrs. Daven- 
port would not have admitted this 
error had she considered it more.— 
The character of St. Aubin, is 
perhaps, the finest in the book.— 
His friendship with Dudley is as 
admirable as it is rare, and is in 
every respect what friendship ought 
to be.—There is no affection tho- 
roughly effective of its purposes, 
which does not possess the enthu- 
siasm which belougs to that truly 
noble duke.—Ellen may be called 
a new character, as a novel-heroine, 
but it is perfect nature.—In her, 
we find unsullied innocence, prin- 
cipled virtue; and, with all the 
gaieties of youth, a wisdom that 
compels us “as we gaze, to wor- 
ship!” The episodes, (though, per- 
haps, too numerous,) are indivi- 
dually interesting. Each is sepa- 
rately a sweet lite picture; but 
that which tells the story of the 
family at Homely Farm is the 
most delightful. The difficulties 
of Sybella and her sister, are life 
itself.—Indeed, the great merit of 
the work is the accuracy of its 
pointing events and characters 
which may be found in nature. 
Each person is a distinct portrait 
of a human being, possessing a 
character, decidedly its own; and 
the incidents which build up the 
story arise unforced, and fall 
gracefully into their places, till all 
is harmoniously completed,—We 
therefore laid down the last volume 
with regret, that we had no more 
to read ; and while we offer this tri- 
bute to its merit, we cannot but 
conclude with the hope that we 
may soon have a similar gratifica- 
tion to record from the pen of the 
Jair writer, 
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One the Death of Miss Robinson. 











THE MUSES’ BOWER. 
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Extempore Stanzas on the Death 
of Miss Lavinia Robinson} who 
was drowned in the river Irwell. 


OH dark and dreary was the night, 
And dismal was the deed I tell ; 
When poor Lavinia fondly heard 
The faithless one she loved too well, 


Her’s was a son! so pure and good, 
Her’s was a heart so chaste and kind, 
That he who won them might have own’d 

The treasure worth a noble mind. 


But rude and sullen was the wretch, 
And savage was his gloomy breast, 
Who spurn’d with scorn the blameless maid 
Who only sought to make hii bless’d. 


Methinks I see that suppliant form 
With charms might kindle soft desire ; 
Those upeast eyes, whoge streaming tears 
Might quench a dem“h’s furious ire. 


In wildest agony of thought 
Her spotless innocence she tells ; 
While at each meek, imploring look, 
With fiercer rage his bosom swells. 


Unhallow’d wretch ! thy parpose drop ! 
In mercy hear that angel plead ! 
Reflect, there is a God above 
Whose justice shall avenge the deed! 


"Tis past! Oh list that sullen plunge! 
The waves closed o’er her hapless head! 

Morderer away ! Thy hands are stain’d 
With purer blood than e’er was shed ! 


Wanderer, go forth ! go forth accurst! 
By man abborr’d! by God forsvuk ! 
And dread, when death shall lay thee low ! 
In heaven to meet her withering look ! 


Yet murderer hope ! ’tis all thou canst ! 
Pat forth thy last repentant prayer ! 

For she who lov’d thee so on earth, 
Will intercede for mercy there ! 


October 20th, 18'4, Ww. M, 


An Amatory Ode. 


Now hath the sun his evanescent fires 

Quench’d in the billows of the western 
main ; 

Cease their soft carols al) the featherd 
choirs, 

And gloomy solitude usurps the plain. 


Rise ye deep shades, ye waves in darkness 
roll, 

Ye feather’d choirs to silence yield*the 
grove, 

For Lesbia sleeps:—nor cheers my pen- 
sive soul 

The glance of rapture, nor the voice of love, 


Ye = whose havoc-spreading pinions 
ply 

Their furious speed, and with dire yell in- 
vade 

This nether world, whose wasteful tyranny 

Pale Dryads mourn in many a rumed 
shade ; 


Wake not my love:~let not your thun- 
d ring cry * j 

With dread alarm the haunt of peace in- 
fest ; 

Here breathe in soft /olian melody 

Each cadence sweet that charms the soul 
to rest. 


Ye spectres (whom belated pilgrims fear, 

Issuing in throngs from charuel, vault, or 
tumb, 

What time deep-shadowing clouds thy 
radiant sphere, 

Cynthia, involve in night's meridian gloom.) 


Hence to deserted fane or mould’ ring hall, 

Or the gaunt felon’s ruthless course cone 
trol ; 

With monitory shriek the wretch appa}, 

And to compunction wake his torpid soul. 


Rut walk not nearthe couch where Lesbia 
lies 

Like some rich pearl in its ename!i'd shell, 

Or sainted relic, from profaner eves 

Secluded in the dim shrine’s si!ver cell, 
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Wanton, ye Fairies, round her tranquil 
bow’r 

With blissful elves fantastic measures 
tread ; 

O’er her soft eyelids dews of opiate pow’r 

Cull’d from choice blooms, in show’rs of 
fragrance shed : 


Let your bright taper’s visionary ray 

The raven-tinctured robe of Night illume ; 

And, streaming o’er your spangled crests, 
display 

The wave-enamour’d halcyon’s emerald 
plume. 


And bid your Minstrel-Fays, a shadowy 
choir, 

That charm the planets from their spheres 
sublime, 

Celestial songs that love and joy inspire, 

Chant totheir golden harp’s harmonious 
chime. 


And, when morn’s purple streaks th’ hori- 
zon stain, 

And Fairies fly the peal of Chanticleer, 

Let Fancy still your glittering hues retain, 

Still let your wild notes tremble on her 
ear.—— 


Then, Lesbia, wake thy beauties, fresher 
far 

Than Galatea boasted when she lav’d 

In the smooth deep her coral-axled car, 

And the stern heart of Neptune’s son en- 
slav’d. 


Wake at his call, to sooth whose soul in 
vain 

Morn sheds her radiant beam, her od’rous 
airs, 

Save when, attentive to his artless strain, 

That radiant beam, those edours Lesbia 
shares. 


He asks no laureate wreath to deck his 
brows, 

No golden meed his bounded wishes claim, 

Blest if the object of his tenderest vows 

Smileon his lay—for Lesbia’s smile is fame. 

Oct, 4th, 1814. T.P. 





The Free Imitation of a Latin Ode 
of Walter de Mapes. 
Original. 

Mint est propositum in tabern’ mori, 
Vinum sit appositium morentis ori, 


Ut dicant, cum venerint angelorum chori: 
‘* Deus sit propitius huic Potatori !” 


Poculis accenditur animi lucerna ; 

Cor imbutuin Nectare volat ad superna ; 
Mihi sapit dulciusvinum in taberna 
Quam quod aqua miscuitpr esulisPincerna. 


Suum cuique proprium dat natura munus, 
Ego nunquam potui scribere jejunus : 

Me jeju num vincere posset puer unus, 
Sitem et jejunium odi tanquam funus, 


Tales versus facio quale vinum bibo, 
Non possum scribere nisi sumpto cibo ; 
Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribi, 
Nasonem post calices facile preibo. 


Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetie datur 
Nisi cim fuerit venter bené satur ; 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur 
In me Pheebus irruit ac miranda fatur. 


Imitation. 


I’xt ina tavern end my days ’midst boon 
companions merry, 

Place at my lips a lusty flask replete with 
sparking sherry, 

That angels hov’ring round may cry, when 

I lie dead as door-nail ; 

** Rise, genial Deacon, rise and drink of 

the well of life eternal.” 


Tis wine the fading lamp of life renews 
with fire celestial. 

And elevates the raptur’d sense above this 
globe terrestrial ; 

Be mine the grape’s pure juice unmix’d 
with any base ingredient, 

Water to heretics 1 leave, sound church- 
meu have no need on’t, 


Various implements belong to ev’ry occu- 
pation ; 

Give me an haunch of venisou,—and a fig 
for inspiration ! 

Verses and odes without good cheer Lnever 
could indite ’em, 

Sure he who meagre days devis’d is d—d 
ad infinitum ! 


When 1 exhaust the bow! profound and 
gen‘rous liquor swallow, 

Bright as the beverage ! imbibe the gen’- 
rous numbers follow ; 

Your sneaking water-driukers all, I utterly 
condemn ’em, 

He that would write like Homer must 
drink like Agamemnon, 
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Elegiac Epistle. 








Mysteries and prophetic truths, I never 
could unfold ’em 

Without a flagon of good wine and a slice 
of cold ham; 

But when I have drain’d my liquor out, 
and eat what’s in the dish up, 

Tho’ I am but an arch-deacon, 
preach like an archbishop, 


I can 


Elegiac Epistle froma Lady toher 
Husband, an Officer in Spain. 


Tuov, sole inspirer of my first fond sigh! 
Whose presence form’d my greatest 
charm of life, 
And in whose absence [ consume and die, 
Hear the last vows of thy devoted wife. 


Before this Jetter can discharge its trust, 
And to thine eyes these farewell lines 
impart, [the dust, 
The hand which writes will mingle in 
A clod will lie the fond inditing heart. 


My skill’d physician mournfully predicts, 

The seventh day’s dawn upon my bier 

will spring ; {flicts— 

Yet fear | naught that Death alone in- 

’Tis quitting thee, my love, that points 
his sting. 


Nor vice, nor crimes, my future hopes 
o’ercast ; 
No unrepented folly wakes my grief; 
I mourn for mutual bliss for ever past ; 
1 weep that its duration was so brief. 


Indulgent Heav'n! regard, with lenient 


eye, 
‘My earthly fondness, my regretful woe, 
And my reluctance to untwist that tie, 
By thee design’d to solace man below. 


Oar holy books of Christian faith express 
Nought more peculiar of the future state, 
M gen’ral misery and happiness, 
As callous Guilt’s and humble Virtue’s 
fate. 


Then will I hope, that consciousness sur- 
Vives, (bier, 
hen sinks our mortal part npon the 

d that the spirit happiness derives 
fom guiding them it most regarded here. 


And thus may I, my wonted task pursue, 
Assuage the conflicts of thy fecling 
_ breast, Limbue, 

With cordial drops life’s bitter draught 
Aud saving counsel to thy thoughts 

suggest. 


In this employment, man, of most men 
dear ! 
All 1 conceive of happiness were mine : 
Nigh thee, a spirit void of pain and fear, 
Still should this bosom be the shield of 
thine. 


Mine should it be, thy steps to guide and 
guard, 
Tolull thee in the anguish of disease, 
Peril from thy beloved headto ward, 
When deati-wing’d bullets hurtle in the 
hreeze. 


Then in those scenes which to my sex de- 
nied 
The close attendance my fond wishes 
crav’d, 
Should | be hov’ring, viewless at thy side, 
To smooth for thee the path with danger 
pav'd, 


This cordial hope my drooping mind sus- 
tains, 
And quells the dread of my approach- 
ing doom ; 
But Woe the empire of my soul regains, 
As Fancy paints thy sorrows o’er my 
tomb. 


Isee thee, bending o’er my mould’ring 
clay— 
I see the tear glide down thy pallid 
cheek— 
1 hear the sigh force its impeded way, 
Aud tell of grief thy tongue wants pow’r 


to speak. 
Thou wilt my humble worth too highly 
rate, 
My fancied charms in brighter beauty 
see, 


To all my claims allow too partial weight, 
Bat ne’er too warmly paint my love of 
thee, 


But let me not on this sad topic dwell ; 
For my repinings wouldthy bosom rend, 
And aught of solace thy distress would 
swell, 
Could I, to solace thine, my woe sus~ 
pend. 


If to the end my shatter’d sense remain, 
In pray’rs for thee my dying breath 
shall soar : 
Thy face, my love, I ne’er shall see 
again— 
Adieu, my busband! we shall meet ne 
more. 
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Proceedings of the Congress. 








POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


— 


OF the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, we yet know nothing, and it 
is said that the opening of it was to 
be deferred till the 18th or 19th of 
October. From the total absence 
of all intelligence upon the subject, 
we think it likely that this post- 
ponement has taken place. Mean- 
while, however, though we have no 
authentic intelligence, we are not 
without rumours, which daily reach 
us from every quarter, and each 
contradictory of the other, On 
one or two subjects, indeed, there 
seems to be an intelligible consis- 
tency. It is confidently reported 
in the Paris papers that Talleyrand 
will commence the diplomatic pro- 
ceedingsby presenting a formal note 
deciaratory,of the necessity that 
the naritifhe rights of nations should 
be permanently settled at the same 
time that their territorial rights are 
fixed. In other words, the favon- 
rite object of Buonaparte’s policy 
is to be renewed, and this country 
is to be embarrassed in the very 
outset of the negociations by ex- 
plaining and defending her own 
naval ascendancy. We confess it is 
with reluctance we believe that any 
such attempt will be made on the 
part of the French Government, 
which ought to be well assured 
that we will not, after expending so 
much blood and treasure, in sup- 
port of our maritime claims, sign 
them all away by a single stroke of 
the pen. France naturally feels 
sore at the part we acted in the late 
events, and she would be glad of 
an opportunity to retaliate upon 
us for the loss of Belgium: but 
surely she cannot beso determined 
upon the prosecution of her resent. 


ment as to push the question even 
to hostilities. As a matter of 
policy this would be unwise in her 
present condition; and itis only as 
a question of policy that it ought 
to be considered. _ It is ridiculous 
to talk, as some of our daily jour- 
nalists do, about the gratitude and 
obligations which Louis X VIII.owes 
to this country: whatever he may 
ewe of that description is merely 
personal, and he would betray the 
sacred duty of his station if he com- 
promised the honour and interests 
of his people to requite any acts of 
kindness or hospitality manifested 
towards him during his exile. The 
rights of the nation are not a pro- 
perty vested in the sovereign, to 
be disposed of for individual bene- 
fit, or to gratify individual feelings 
however amiable ; they constitute a 
trust reposed in the crown, to be 
administered for the advantage of 
the proprietors, Let us not, there- 
fore, deceive ou rselves by so idle and 
fallacious an argument, or suppose 
that we shall obtain any concessions 
merely upon the plea of the persouval 
obligations of the King of France 
towards this country; let us rather 
consider how far it is likely that 
France may find it expedient or 
prudent to revive a topic that can 
ouly lead to dissention, If France 
consults her own interest, she will 
remain in peace ; peace is necessary 
for her, as wellas for the other na- 
tions of Europe; she needs an in- 
terval of repose to recruit her ex- 
hausted strength, to restore her di- 
lapidated resources, to compose 
those jarring discords that still nog 
out of tutie, and to cement in one 
bond of common amity and alles 
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State of Spain. 








giance the hostile factions that yet 
prevail, It is from the actual con- 
dition of France, rathér than from 
the feelings of the French people 
that we must expect forbearance 
or conciliation upon a subject which 
she never contemplates without 
pain and mortification, and of 
which we know the value and im- 
portance too well, to submit as a 
matter of regulation or explanation, 
It is highly probable that Talley- 
rand may think it necessary to min- 
gle the question of maritime liber- 
ty, with those that are to be dis- 
cussed at the Congress, not so much 
from any expectation perhaps that 
it will be materially affected at the 
present moment, but from a desire 
to establish the principle that the 
different powers of Europe, though 
they tolerate, do not recognise our 
claims, 

Another point which is sedu- 
lously rumoured, relates to the fu- 
ture condition of Poland, Saxony, 
and Italy. There seems to be an 
evident endeavour to prepare the 
world for a new species of sove- 
reignty in each of these countries, 
to be appointed by the three great 
continental powers, Russia, Aus- 
tria,and Prussia. Poland isto be 
governed by a brother of the Em- 
peror Alexander ; and Austria, in 
return for the concessions which 
she must make of her Polish pro- 
vinces, is to have Italy as an in- 
demnification, where the Archduke 
John is to reign, while Saxony 
will form an appendage to Prussia, 
and be governed by a viceroy. 
These are the arrangements that are 
publicly spokea of in the foreiga 
journals, strengthened and con- 
firmed by private intelligence : but 
until we know the facts in a more 
authentic shape, it would be useless 
to indulge in any speculations. 
Every day may be expected now to 
bring news from Vienna that will 


Vox. I, October, 1814. 


either corroborate or destroy these 
rumours, 

In Spain the voice of disaffection 
is still heard, and even threatens 
the stability of the restored govern- 
ment, The two Minas, uncle and 
nephew, who distinguished them- 
selves during the Peninsular war 
by their activity as the leaders of 
the guerilla parties, have raised 
the standard of revolt, and with 
some of their followers, made an 
attempt to gain possession of Pam- 
peluna. In this they failed how- 
ever. What may have been their 
precise object in this undertaking 
seems not to be known, or if known 
has been carefully cohcealed, It is 
probable that their operations 
formed part of some general plan 
of insurrection, and that the cap- 
ture of Pampeluna was to have 
been the signal for its breaking out. 
Government exercised the greatest 
vigilance and even rigour in sup- 
pressing this dangerous conspiracy, 
and according to the latest ac- 
counts, both the Minas had fled to 
Paris, where they were arrested at 
the instance of the Spanish Ambas- 
sudor. If so, their fate is certain, 
as neither mercy nor wisdom seems 
to preside in the councils of Ferdi- 
uand, A magnanimous prince 
would forgive their errors in consi- 
deration of their past services; but 
where the passions of the monarch 
prevail instead of Jaw and the con- 
stitution, it must be expected that 
resentments will be gratified though 
at the expense of justice, The 
present condition of Spain does not 
seem to promise much security ; 
and unless a manifest departure 
from the absurd and bigoted max- 
iws that now prevail, speedily takes 
place, it is hardly possible, we 
think, that the country can escape 
the horrors of acivil war. 

Of all the kings that Bonaparte 
made, Bernadotte and Murat alone 
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hive survived his downfall, and 
though we are not fond of. predic- 
tions, sill we think it may safely 
be prophesied that neither of those 
generals will long retain their pre- 
sent eminence, The golden hopes 
of Bernadotte seem already to de- 
cline; for it is said that the 
Duchess of Oldenburgh and the 
Empress of Russia are making a 
strony party at Vienna, to support 
the claims of the son of the de- 
posed Adolphus, It is certain, 
that none of the allied powers feel 
much gratitude towards Berna- 
dotte, for the part he played in the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814; for 
it was evident to all, that his appa- 
rent zeal was much greater than 
his real sincerity, It is said in- 
deed, that at the battle of Leipzig, 
he would certainly have led his 
troops back to Stralsund, but for 
the determined language addressed 
to him by Sir Charles, now Lord 
Stewart. And weall know how he 
lingered upon the Rhine, while 
the Allies were advancing into 
Vrance, and afterwards marched 
his army into the north, to pro- 
mote his own ambitious projects 
upou Norway, Ht is true, that 
Russia is bound by treaty with 
Sweden, to assist him in the reduce 
tion of Norway; but we should 
not feel much regret at seeing 
a treaty, which is inherently immo- 
ral, disregarded, 

In America, the glorious success 
of our arms at Washington has 
been somewhat tarnished by an at- 
tack upon Baltimore, in which 
General Ross was killed, The 
plan seems to have been well con- 
ceived, but the execution was pre- 
vented, so far as regarded the 
naval’ co-operation, from discover- 
ing that the enemy had sunk ves- 
sels at the mouth of the harbour, 
so as to prevent the approach of 


our ships. In consequence of this, 
it was found necessaiy to abandon 
the ulterior designs upon Balti- 
more, and our army retired, with- 
out being molested by the enemy, 
thongh much superior in numbers, 
The lamented fall of General Ross 
is the theme of universal regret. 

In the northern part of “Ameri- 
ca, an attack upon Plattsburgh 
aud the flotilla, in Lake Champ- 
lain failed, with considerable loss, 
There appears to haye been an evi- 
dent want of vigor, skill, and 
promptitude on the part of Sir 
George Prevost, who conducted 
the expedition, and who has very 
properly been recalled. 

The American war seems to be 
assuming a new feature, if we may 
judge from the proceedings of Sir 
John Sherbrooke, who has taken 
possession, after a slight resistance, 
of all the territory lying to the 
east of the Penobscot river in the 
name of his Britannic Majesty. It 
would certainly tend very much to 
the security of our Canadian ter/i- 
tory, if we could obtain a new 
frontier in the district of Main and 
New York: but such an object 
ought to form only a secondary 
object in the contest. When once 
the spirit of conquest animates 
military operations, it too com- 
monly happens that hostilities are 
continued, only that they may lead 
to fresh acquisitions. 

Upon the whole, the American 
contest has been conducted in such 
a way as must, we think, call for 
the serious attention of parliament 
when it meets, It has been pro- 
tracted in the most imbecile man- 
ner since the conclusion of peace 
with France, when we had a large 
disposable military force, that 
might have been sent off at once, 
instead of being shipped regiment 
by regiment, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 


CIETIES, AND DISCOVERIES 


IN - ARTS, 


SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES, 





Singular Disease. 

IN the country of the Nogays, a 
tribe of Tartars dwelling between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, on 
the south side of the river Kuma, 
there still exists a very singular dis- 
ease, which is mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, and several of the other 
ancient Greek writers. Herodotus 
informs us that when the Scythians 
were inhabitants of Asia they ad- 
vanced towards Egypt; but were 
prevailed upon by Psammetichus, 
king of that country, todesist. On 
their return through Syria they 
plundered the temple of Urania, in 
the city of Askalon, In conse- 
a of this, the goddess sent a 
eminine disease among them. 

Reineggs is the first modern wri- 
ter who mentions the present exist- 
ence of this disease among the 
Nogays, who are at present subjects 
of the Russian empire. Count 
Potocki, when travelling along the 
Kuma, in 1798, met with an old 
man who had this disease. He in- 
forms us that such persons are 
called Coss ; and that the disease is 
not unknown in Turkey, where 
those subject to it have received 
the same appellation. The disease, 
as far as it has been described by 
Reineggs and Potocki, is distin- 
guished by the following symptoms. 
It only attacks old persons, The 
skin grows wrinkled, the beard 
falls off, and the person assumes 
completely the appearance of a 
woman. He becomes incapable of 
propagating his species, and his 
sentiments and actions lose their 


masculine character. In this state 
he is obliged to shun the company 
of men, and to associate with wo- 
men, whom he perfectly resembles, 
The disease is now rare, 





New Species of Honey. 

In the kingdom of Imerethi, 
which constitutes a part of Georgia, 
aud lies at the east end of the 
Black Sea, at present subject to 
Russia, there is found a kind of 
wild honey, which is called by the 
inhabitants stone-honey, because it 
is quite solid, brittle, and not vis- 
cous, It has a pleasant and aro-~ 
matic flavour, and is found in the 
clefts of the rocks, Honey and 
wax form one mass, and are as hard 
as sugar-candy, The cakes are 
commonly white, but turn yellow 
with age, and will keep for a long 
time. The Imerethians carry it 
with them in their pockets. 





Remarkable Petrifuction. 

Soemering has published lately, 
at Munich, a paper upon a fossil 
skeleton eight inches in length 
found imbedded in a calcareous 
rock near Aichstadt. The paper 
is accompanied by three figures, 
two of the fossil as it now exists, 
and in the third the dislocated 
benes are arranged so as to form a 
complete skeleton. 

He had the specimen itelf in his 
possession, and determines it to be 
the osseous remains of an animal 
of the bat tribe, approaching to the 
pteropus pusillus of Lechenault. 
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He gives it the name of ornithoce- 
phalus. 

Cavier had never seen the speci- 
men itself, but made his observa- 
tions on a figure of it published in 
1784 by the late Collini, keeper of 
the Electoral Museum at Manheim. 
He decides that it belongs toa new 
genus inthe family of lizards. 

Soemering occupies a considera- 
ble part of his paper in refuting the 
conclusions contained in Cuvier’s 
dissertation on this osteolite. He 
finds the number of cervical verte- 
bree to be seven, a number which 
is constant in the mammalia. In 
Collini’s figure the number is not 
correctly represented, The number 
of the phalanges digitorum appears 
greater than it really is, because the 
epiphyses are separate from the 
middle part of the bone, as they 
are in the humerus, femur, &c. By 
this apparept number of the pha- 
langes the skeletons of the paws in 
Collini’s figure is likened to that of 
the paws of lizards; there isa large 
cavity anterior to the orbit, which 
in manmalia is filled with the cor- 
niculated bones of the nose; the 
defect of these in the fossil may 
arise from their cartilaginous state, 
owing to the immaturity of the 
individual, which is seen to have 
been young by the uncovnection 
of the epiphyses just mentioned, 
A separate bone, to which the un- 
der jaw is articulated, is represented 
in Collini’s figure, and is charac- 
teristic of lizards. Upou a careful 
examination of the fossil, Soemering 
could perceive no such bone; the 
under jaw appeared to have been 
articulated as in mammalia; the 
intimate substance of the bones he 
found to resemble that of the bones 
of mammalia, and not that of the 
bones of lizards. He gives various 
other characters, and a detail of 
the comparison he instituted be- 
tween the foxsil and a number of 


skeletons of kuown animals, our 
cotemporaries in the present crea- 
tion. These induce him to adopt 
the couclusion above mentioned, 
and to reject Cuvier’s. 
The museum at Munich contains 
some other ancient animals found 
in the calcareous strata near Aich- 
Stadt. Amougst these are a crab 
aud an ichthyolite; the former 
nearly related to the Molucca erab 
(monoculus polyphemus) ; the lat- 
ter to stromateus, a genus of fish, 
all the known species of which are 
inhabitants of the equatorial seas, 


Precipitation of Copper by Iron 
and Zine. ? 

Vauquelin has published some 
observations on the method of pre- 
cipitating copper from its solutions 
by iron or zinc, which ray be use- 
ful tothe young analyst. We shall 
therefore notice them. Those che- 
mists who have been in the habit 
of experimeuting on copper must 
have been aware of the circum- 
stances which he states, Zinc 
answers better than iron for pre- 
cipitating copper. Unless the zinc 
be allowed to remain a sufficiently 
long time in the solution, the whole 
copper is not precipitated, Unless 
there be an excess of acid in the 
liquid, a portion of the copper 1s 
precipitated in the state of oxide. 
(Aun. de Chim. Ixxxvii. 16.) We 
may add that a portion of zinc 
always falls in combination with 
theecpper. Therefore the copper, 
after the liquid is separated, ought 
always to be digested in dilute 
muriatic acid, which takes up the 
zinc without touching the copper. 
Veins of Tin Ore discovered in 

France. 

Three quartz veing containing 
tin ore have been recently disco- 
vered in the commune of Piriac, 
in Britanny, near the sea shore, 
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New Application of the Steam-engine. 








running through a gramte moun- 
tain. The veins were examined by 
d’ Aubuisson,and the orewas assayed 
by the council of mines at Paris, 
and found as rich as tin ore usually 
is. No description of the size or 
richness of these veins is given. 
Hence we cannot guess whether 
they be worth working: but from 
their being near to Cornwall, si- 
tuated in the same kind of coun- 
try, and running in the same direc- 
tion with the Cornish tin veius, 
hopes may be entertained that a 
depot of tin ore may he hereafter 
discovered in Britanny, See Ann. 


. de Chim. Ixxxviii. 162. 





New Application of the Steam 
ngine. 

Some time ago a steam-engine 
was mounted upon wheels at Leeds, 
and made to move along a rail road 
by means of arack wheel, dragging 
after it a number of waggons loaded 
with coals, The experiment suc- 
ceeded so well at Leeds, that a 
similar engine has been erected at 
Newcastle, about a mile north from 
that town. It moves at. the rate of 
three miles an hour, dragging after 
it 14 waggons, loaded each with 
about two tons of coals; so that in 
this case the expense of 14 horses 
is saved by the substitution of this 
steam-engine. There is no doubt 
that this new employment of the 
Steam-engine will soon become 
general in coal countries. There is 
another steam-engine at Newcastle, 
employed for a similar purpose, 
and moving along, without any 
rack-wheel, simply by its friction 
against the rail road. One would 
he disposed, however, to give thie 
preference to the engine moved by 
means of a rack wheel. 


ee 


Use of Cow-dung in Calico-Pyint- 


ing. 
While Jately visiting some calico 


printing manulactories in Man- 
chester, we were much struck with 
one of their processes, the use of 
which has never been explained 
Im a satisfactory manner. After 
the mordant has beeu applied te 
the cloth, it is necessary to pass 
the cloth through an infusion of 
cow-dung in water before it be in- 
troduced into the dyeing vat. If 
this be neglected, the colour is 
always bad, and is apt to spread 
unequally on the cloth, Nothing 
else has been found to answer the 
purpose but cow-dung; though 
many -other things have been tried ; 
and calico printers are obliged to 
keep 20 or 30 cows for no other 
purpose than to furnish dung. We 
are in want of an explanation of this 
process, What purpose does it serve ? 
What peculiar substance does cow- 
dung contain, that renders it indis- 
peasable to calico printers ? 





Art of Copying, or of multiplying 
Copies, from a Paper by Mr. 
Nicholson. 

Every one is aware of the in- 
valuable. benefits which society has 
derived from the arts of priating, 
by moveable types, as well as by 
blocks and copper plates. But 
there are many cases, in which it 
would be of advantage to produce 
copies of writing, without requiring 
a stock of types or engraved plates ; 
and the presses, or implements, by 
which the impression is made. A 
saving, either in machinery, labour, 
or skill, is much to be desired. 
Under the present head, I have a 
few observations and facts to offer, 
relative to manuscript writing, 
The celebrated James Watt, about 
thirty years ago, obtained a patent 
for a copying machine, for making 
copies of the description, known 
by the name of counterproofs, 
llis apparatus, consisting of « port- 
able rolling press, a receptacle for 
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Art of Copying. 








keeping very thin unsized paper in 
a due state of wetness, and a pecu- 
liar ink more mucilaginous and less 
speedy in drying than common 
writing ink, is at present in general 
use, particularly in merchants’ 
counting-houses, Sugar or trea- 
cle, added to ink, gives it the dis- 
position to come off upon wet 
paper, and if the paper be well 
soaked, so as not to shine and yet 
to be considerably transparent, a 
very light pressure, such as that of 
a warmed flat iron, would produce 
the copy. 

It is to be regretted, that this 
ingenious application should re- 
quire as much apparatus and skill 
as it does; though its value is un- 
doubtedly very great. The follow- 
ing process is less neat, but may be 
practised wherever a round ruler 
and gauze paper, or blotting paper, 
ean be had. I have availed myself 
of it on a journey; in which it first 
occurred to me as an expedient for 
copying letters. 

The process.—Roll a piece of 
gauze paper upon « small second 
ruler, and place the ruler, thus 
covered, upon the sheet of paper 
intended to be written pon, in 
such a manner as that the ruler 
shall be just above, and parallel to 
the intended first line, and the 
outer edge of the gauze paper on 
the same side as the upper edge of 
the paper. Then write the first 
liue, and immediately upon con- 
cluding the same, roli the ruler 
just upon it; and the gauze paper 
will receive a print of that line. 
Return the ruler to its first posi- 
tion, write a second line, and take 
a print of that as before.—And in 
this manner the whole letter may 
be copied while writing. I found 


a little awkwardness at first, in 
bringing myself into the habit of 
this manipulation; which requires 
the wyiter to recollect, at the end 





of every line, that he is to apply 
the gauze paper ; but this was soon 
overcome. And it may also be 
observed, that for a very light 
hand, which dries quickly, it 
would probably be needful to ap- 
ply the ruler at shorter intervals, 
My hand-writing, which is neither 
heavy nor light, admitted of the 
operation being performed, as be- 
fore directed, but-l could not defer 
it to any second line. 

Another artist, of the name of 
Wedgewood, has, within a few 
years past, offered to the public, 
under sanction of letters patent, 
the engraver’s method of tracing, 
by means of a piece of paper 
blacked with a pigment, (com 
monly lamp-black) applied — by 
means of fat or a slowly drying oil. 
If such paper, which is sold at the 
shops, by the name of black tra- 
cing paper, be laid upon a leaf of 
common paper, and another leaf be 
laid upon that, the whole being 
disposed upon a firm flat table or 
plate of wood, or metal, or glass, 
and any writing be made with a 
small rounded steel or glass point, 
two copies will, by the same ope- 
ration, be produced; viz. a reverse 
copy on the upper white paper, 
and a direct copy on the lower; 
the latter of which is sufficiently 
durable to be sent away to a cor- 
respondent, and the former will be 
very legible, as a direct copy, if 
the paper be thin. 

Dr. Franklin mentioned to the 
Abbé Rochon a method of rapully 
engraving or marking plates, for 
multiplying copies, He wrote with 
gummed ink, upon a surface of 
hard stone or iron, and powdered 
his writing with sand, or emery, or 
cast iron dust; and when dry, he 
applied another plate of soft wood, 
or pewter, or copper, upon the sur- 
face, and forced the gritty matter 
into this last by the action of @ 
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press. This last served, in the 
usual method of copper plate 
printing, to give a very great nun 
ber of copies, not neat or beautiful, 
but sufficiently legible. 

The Abbé Rochon proposes, as 
a better method, to write with a 
steel poiut upon a copper plate 
ready varnished, aud etch the face 
by aqua fortis. Reversed priuts 
being taken from this etching, he 
piles these, while wet, along with 
other damped paper, and passes the 
whole through a press, which gives 
an equal number of counterproofs 
not reversed, 

Both the last-mentioned methods 
may be of use in armies and under 
other circumstances: but both sup- 
pose extensive means and appara- 
tus, and only dispense with the 
engraver'’s skill, Perhaps it would 
be an addition to Rochon’s method, 
that the etching should be omitted, 
avd the writing made upon soft 
metal with a sharp point leaving 
the bur on, Sucha plate would 
afford many impressions. 

It would be a great improve- 
ment upon Watt's method, if the 
couuterproofs could be taken upoi 
dry paper. The tracing paper of 
Wedvewood and the engrave's soon 
loses its colour, and it will not 
keep long. It soon becomes too 
dry to vive off its colour. 

Antiques. 

A very interesting discovery of 
ancient metals has been recently 
made in the department of Jara, in 
the Alps. A boy who was feeding 
sheep having ascended a very high 
rock, struck his stick against it, 
when to his surprise it entered 
easily, Laving ealled the atten- 
tion of some of his companions to 
the cireumstance, they dug into the 
aperture, and discovered a pot half 
“ne and half copper, of the capa- 
city of about two pints, It was 


filled with copper medals edged 
with silver, bearing the effigies of 
various emperors, of  excelleat 
workmanship. Several have legends 
and exergues of various kinds, and 
all were covered with verdigrise. 
They are of the reign of Dioclesian, 
Constantine, Maximinus, &c. The 
form of the pot which contained. 
these medals is antique: it 1s con- 
tracted vreatly at the upper part, 
its colour is whitish, but it exhibits 
neither inscriptions nor engravings. 
Earthquake, 

On the 22d of May, at half past 
11, A. M, a shock of an earthquake 
was perceived at Oleron, in the 
south of France. ‘* Never,” says 
an eye-witness, * inthe memory of 
the oldest inhabitants was any for- 
mer shock so violent or of so long 
duration, It appeared that an erup- 
tion followed by a thick and black 
smoke burst from the mountain of 
Louvie, three leagues from GOleron, 
Some large rocks were detached 
from the mountain, aud their fall 
killed five cows and demolished a 
house. The second shock was so 
violent that several houses at Gand, 
on the road to Pace, were destroy- 
ed, Here a great number of chim- 
neys were thrown down, and terror 
filled every breast. The churches 
were in an instant crowded with the 
flying iwhabitants, and a young 
girl was crushed to death in the at. 
tempt to gain an esylum.,”’ 

A similar shock was perceived at 
Marmand ou the sume day and at 
thesame hour. It was from west 
to east, and was preceded by aclap 
of thunder in the west, «accompa- 
uied by large black clouds. ‘The 
shock lasted two seconds, 








Astracan, 
A variety of antiquities have been 
recently discovered in the environs 
of Astracan, aud particularly among 
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Asiracan.—Surrey Institution. 








the Tartar steppes in Russia. They 
consist for the most part of mnd 
walls, on which are placed statues 
of stone coarsely carved. They 
seem to have been executed by a 
Mongol nation, if we are to jndge 
from the costume and workman- 
ship. One of the most remarkable 
monuments of this kind is to be 
found near the village of. Prischibo- 
riskoil, in the vicinity of Actuba: 
itis nearly a hundred and fifty feet 
ln circumference, and three fathoms 
in height. The water used for the 
walls is a compound of lime, 
pounded charcoal and sand, and it 
is as hard asstone. It seems as if 
this monument covered the grave 
ef some prince; for there were 
found in it, as well as ip some other 
tombs in that country, jewels, or- 
naments, armour, and vases. The 
ruins of the great city of Madschart 
are in good preservation, and form 
three groups. The middle one is 
the most censiderable: it consists 
in elevated squares half a league in 
length. The foundations of the 
ancient houses are easily distin- 
guished ; some buildings instone are 
exceedingly well preserved, but most 
of them have been constructed of 
brick ; they are from four to nine 
toises in height, and. of a pyrau- 
dal form. ‘Tombs and mausoleums 
are found in various parts of these 
edifices: the wall is so highly fi- 
nished, and in such a good style, 
that it is scarcely credible that it 
could have been done by a nomade 
race, It may be reasonably con- 
cluded that civilized nations have 
formerly inhabited those countries. 
These remains of antiquity will 
s) edily, disappear, without doubt ; 
for the present colonists are dilapi- 
dating them for the purpose of 
building their houses, 


Pompeia, 

The excavations of Pompeia are 
pursued with the most unremitting 
zeal by the Neapolitan govern- 
ment. The most recent discoveries 
have been three new magnificent 
tombsadorned with sculpture, anda 
hall which issupposed to have been 
the court of justice, and which is 
decorated with a triple row of co- 
lumps. Bronze stoves were also 
found in the same place, of a 
most beautiful form, with a Faun 
and a Bacchus two feet high 
high and exquisitely formed. 
Lastly, a small bronze Gladiator, 
precisely similar to that which has 
been already so much admired, and 
which is in the attitude of suppli- 
cating hfe from the spectators, A 
short time ago, there was also found 
a beautiful silver vase which seem- 
ed tg have been used in religious 
worship ; it is covered with figures 
im relief, and resembles in form 
that of the Imperial Cabinet of 
France, which has been published 
by Caylus and Dom Martin. There 
is a third vase quite similar in the 
cabinet of the late Cardinal Borgia. 

The following arrangements have 
been made for lectures at the Surry 
Iustitution,in the ensuing season :— 

Mr. WHEELER, on chemistry, to 
commence on Tuesday, Nov. 15th, 
and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Tuesday. 

Mr. Rippincuam, on Eloquence, 
to commence on Friday, Nov. 18th, 
and to. be. continued on each suc- 
ceeding Friday, 

Mr. J. Mason Goop, on Classi- 
cal and Polite Literature, to coms 
mence on Friday, Jan, 6th, 1815, 
and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Friday; and, 

Dr, Crotcen, on Music, to com- 
mence early in February. 
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Murder of Elizabeth Dobbins.— 
Oct. 5, an inquest was held before 
George Hodgson, esq. at the Bull 
and Last, the bottom of Highgate 
hill, on the bedy of Elizabeth Dob- 
bins, who was inhumanly murder- 
ed at her house in Millfield-lane, 

The first witness called was 
James Dobbins, of Milltield-lane, 
Kentish Town, husband to the de- 
ceased, who deposed, that he was 
a labourer belonging to the Hamp- 
stead water company, and the de- 
eeased, his wife, was a washer- 
woman. On Tuesday, the 4th inst. 
the witness left the deceased in his 
house in perfect health. About 
half past three o’clock in the after- 
woon witness was at work with Wil- 
kam Clark, who complained of 
beiny thirsty ; the witness told him 
togo to his house, and get some 
water ; he, however, returned, say- 
. . " 2 
ing that the door was fast, and he 
heard a groaning, and told the wit- 
ness that he believed his wife was 
ill, Witness went home, and 
found the door wide open, and on 
going into the kitchen found the 
deceased lying on the floor, in an 
expiring state. She had a violent 
blow on the right side of the head, 
and her brains were scattered about 
the floor; there was a large poker 
the kitchen, which belonged to 
the witness ; it had blood upon it, 
and was crooked; it appeared to 
the witness that it was the instru- 
ment by which the deceased was 
murdered, Witness finding her in 
that state, called to Clark, who 
also came to the deceased. Wit- 


ness went for Mr. Sands, a surgeon, 
and his assistant, George Oakley 
You. L 


October, 1814. 


Hemmings, came, but the deceased 
expired lefore he came. ‘ 

Charles Bateman deposed thit he 
lived at No. Li, Caen-place, Ken- 
tish Town; had known the deceas- 
ed near ten years, On Tuesday, 
between two and three o'clock in 
the afternoon, witness was going 
past the house in Milfield-lane, 
where the deceased and her hus- 
band lived. Witness saw a man, a 
stranger, at the gate leading te the 
house, he appeared like a sailor, 
and is the same man witness saw 
in custody, and who said his name 
was Thomas Sharp, 

William Tyler, of Fitzroy-mar- 
ket, said he knew the deceased 
about six or seven weeks ; was em- 
ployed to dig out a foundation on 
the west side of Highgate road. 
About three o'clock, on Tuesday 
alternoon, witness went to the house 
of the deceased to borrow a wheel- 
barrow: witness saw a man stand- 
ing at the gate with a large piece 
of bread aud butter in his hand ; 
witness took the barrow, and left 
the man there ; witness did not see 
him after until nearly six o'clock 
the sane evening, when he was at 
the Vine public house, Kentish 
Town, Witness was certain that 
the man who was eathig the bread 
and butter was the same man; 
witness did not know his name. 

Thomas Gambee, of No. 4, La- 
tham’s place, Somers Town, dee 
posed that on Tuesday, a little past 
three o'clock, he was at work for 
Mr, Rayner, digging a foundation 
at the corner of Milfield-lane, near 
the house where deceased lived. 
Witness saw a man coming ont of 
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the end of thelane inte the High- 
with a bundie uader his 
aro, which appeared to w.tuess to 
be a bandle of linen tied up ina 
sheet, which was hanging loosely 
aud he seemed desirous to 
collect it closer tovether; he cross- 
ed the turopike-road, aud went 
through a hedge into a field ou the 
gast side of the road, and began to 
tie wp the bundle, Witness sus- 
pected something was wrong.— 
Witness communicated big suspi- 
cious to Thomas Bremer and James 
Seal, who pursued him and took 
him ito custody, with the bundle. 
Witaess believed his name was Thor 
mas Sharp. 

James Seal, a bricklayer, resid- 
ing at No. 1, Alpha-place, Kentish 
Town, deposed, that he had known 
the deceased ten, or twelve years. 
Between three and four o'clock, an 
‘Tuesday, he was at work at the foot 
of Piahentes hill, on a house build- 
ine for Mr. Rayner ; he saw aman 
come down by the hedge, im the 
way stated by the preceding . wit- 
ness; he asked him what he-had ? 
The man said he had bought the 
bundles for 9s, of a gipsey, near 
idgware. The witness seized him, 
aud the prisoner said he would give 
up the bundle if he would let him 
uo. Witness took him into cus- 
tody, and when at the magistrate’s 
house, he exaimmmed the bundles. 

Thomas Bremer, a labourer, was 
present when the man was taken. 
He heard him say he purchased the 
bundle near Edgware, of gipsies, 
aud that bis name was Sharp, 

Mrs. Llizabeth Jones, wife of va 
shoe-maker, at Kentish Town, de- 
posed, that she had known the de- 
ceased. for, fourteen years ; had 
washed for her twelve menihs ; bad 
net scen her since Simday last. 
She was able to identify the liven 
Mrs, Dobbias had to wash, having 
ironed a great partofit. Here the 


afe-road, 


gy: 


down, 


bucdies were produced, The lirst 
coniained the following articles of 
cleap linen :—five shirts, ove hand- 
kerchief, one half silk bhandker- 
chief, one apron, two »atr of stock- 
ings, aud two pair of socks. 

Seal being again calied, said, 
those were the articles taken from 
the prisoner Sharp. 

Mrs. Jones then looked at the 
dirty linen, consistmg of eight 
shirts and a pocket handkercinef, 
The clean linen she had ironed, 
Part of the property belonged to 
young lad lately come from sea, 
thea residing in Swame’s lane, lead- 
ing to Highyete. The remaining 
part was the property ef Mr, Ling, 
lam, of Dean-street, Soho; Mr, 
Thomas Owen, of Charlotte-street, 
Kathbone-place ; Mr. Blest, collec- 
tor, Hampstead- road ; Oliver, 
keeper of the Bull and Last, and 
the husband of the deceased. There 
was a bill pinned to one of the 
bundles for 42. 01d. which witness 
suid was the hand-writing of the 
deceased, 

Mr, Gilman, surgeon an apothe- 
cary, of Highgate, gave the follow- 
ing evidence :—Having examined 
the body of Elizabeth Dobbins, he 
found that she had received 4 
wound ou the scalp of four inches, 
extending from wider the angle of 
the orbit of the right side upwards 
over the temple. The frental bone 
was fractured through the orbital 
plate, and upwards in direc _ of 
the wonnd, to the temporal bone. 
There was a long wound in the 
duyamater which exposed the brain. 
The brain was vot injured. The 
wound had the appearance of a 
clean cut wound!, but the bones 
were cousiderably fractured, so as 
to shew the appearance of the 
wounds having been inflicted by a 
cutting and bruising instrument, 
applied with force sufficient to 
produce death. 
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G. O. Hemming ‘deposed, that 
he went up to the house, and dis- 
Govered the deceased in the sitwa- 
tion described by the preceding 
witnesses, He sent for Mr, Gil- 
iman, who examined the body. 

After the above evidence, Mr. 
Hodgson observed, that there was 
ho doubt that the unfortunate wo- 
inan had béen murdered by Sharp, 
thé man in eustody, 

The jury found a verdict, that 
the deceased had been murdered 
by the prisoner, Thomas Sharp.— 
He stands committed by the coro- 
ner, for wilful murder. 

Sharp is said to be a native of 
Layton, in Essex:—The prisoner 
has been long known to the dif- 
ferent police officers as a notorious 
character, and was only last sessions 
discharged from the New Prison, 
Clerkenwell, where he had been 
confined twelve months for a riot, 
in endeavouring to rescue some of 
his companions from the Hatton- 

arden officers. When his time 
had expired, and he had obtained 
his discharge, he observed to the 
turnkey, that when he did any 
thing again, he would do it capi- 
tally. Reid, ‘sen. of Hatton-gar- 
den, went to the prison where he 
is confined, aud immediately re« 
tognised him, when he confessed 
fo him that after he had com- 
mitted the murder, he was going 
on his journey to London, but see- 
ing him he crossed the fields, where 
he was taken by Seal, the brick- 
layer, He gave up the jacket he 
had on when he committed the 
thurder to Reid ;—it is sprinkled 
over with the blood of the déceased, 

Curious Case.—A little boy, of 
very tender years, the son'of a gen- 
tleman residing in Notfolk-street, 
attended before Mr. Birnie, to in- 
stitute a charge of false imprisoa- 
Ment against a woman of the name 
of Wentwoith. 


it appeared, by the evidence of 
a lady and the father of the child, 
that the complainant was walking 
along the street, and the defeudant 
took him by the arm aud pulled 
him into a house; after which, she 
took him into the cellar, and lock- 
ed him in the coal+hole, where he 
was detained nearly a quarier of 
wi hour, during which time, the 
Jady communicated the circum- 
stance to his father, who weut to 
the house and demanded his child. 
This was, however, peremptorily re- 
fused. At length the fond parent 
was driven to the necessity of break- 
ing open the door, the lock of 
which was turned on his child, and 
by this means reclaimed his son, 
who was in tears at the ill treatment. 

The defendant said in her de- 
fence, that she was continually an- 
noyed by children running into the 
passage and ringing the street-door 
bell, and she did it for the purpose 
of trying how far the example 
would operate to prevent so great 
an annoyance, 

Mr. Birnie, however, informed 
her, that she had no right to try 
experiments at the expence of 
wounding the feelings of a fond 
parent. If the complainant had 
been guilty of running into the 
passage and ringing the bell, the 
most salutary and efficacious mode 
of proceeding would have been to 
have taken hum to the parent, whose 
admenition was best calculated to 
prevent a recurrence of such pro- 
ceedings. 

The father of the child intimat- 
ed to the magistrate, that similar 
complaints had been made against 
the defendant, and he was desirous 
to put a step to such a practice, 
by prosecuting to the extent of the 
law. — 

The defendant was accordingly 
ordered to find bail, to answer the 
complaint at tly sessions. 

Tt2 : 
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Insolvent Debtors’ Court.— 
Oct. 3, John Fleet, one of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, was opposed 
by several detaining creditors, on 
suspicion of fraud, and a misappli- 
cation of his property. The pri- 
soner had previously endeavoured 
to take the benefit of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s act, but having failed, 
according to his own statement, in 
sending a notice, he was disap- 
pointed, and came to this court. 
He gave an account that he had 
lost a great sum of money by tim- 
her, which he bonght in Lord Darn- 
ley’s Park, at Gravesend, for 121. 
a load, and afterwards sold it for 
half its value, In the account of 
his disbursements, there was 4501. 
which he had expended in machi- 
nery to find out perpetual motion, 
and other sums, which amounted 
in all to 24001. 

The counsel against him con- 
tended, that the prisoner could not 
be discharged until he had given 
clear proof of the reality of his 
statement, which then appeared 
chimerical. Heé also observed there 
was a doubt, whtther the prisoner 
was au admitted Qoaker, and was 
desirous of taking the opinion of 
the learned Serjeant, whether his 
affirmation was to be taken, in case 
he was not of the body of persons 
called Quakers, 

Mr. Serjeant Palmer was of opi- 
rhion, that the court could not in- 
quire how far a man was a regular 
Quaker. Were such a task im- 
posed, it would lead to great diffi- 
culty. Admitting the celebrated 
Mr. Penn to have been a true Qua- 
ker, there might not be at this time 
such a Quaker existing. He con- 
ceived, however, if a man gave false 
testimony ou affirmation, instead of 
oath, he, in a’moral point of view, 
wus guilty of perjury. With re- 
spect to the alleged loss by perpe- 
tual motion, further information 


was necessary. A wroug-headed 
man might expend money in ma- 
chinery to find out perpetual mo- 
tion, or any other secret, but he 
would keep documents by him to 
prove the fact; he should there- 
fore require vouchers on that sub- 
ject. 

The prisoner was finally remand- 
ed for three weeks, then to pro« 
duce documents in support of his 
alleged expenditure. 

G, E. Hicks, a dealer im pearls, 
&c. was opposed by Mr, Reeves, a 
jeweller, under the circumstances 
following : 

The prisoner applied to him in 
February, aud asked for goods to 
sell on commission. He was told 
to call at Mr. R.’s shop, where he 
was entrusted with pearls return- 
able on demand, to the amount of 
1631. He was told to give Mr. R. 
an account of any purchaser before 
he parted with the goods, in order 
that he might make inquiry whe- 
ther the party was responsible. He 
desired him also to bring the goods 
every night to his house. The 
prisoner having the property, sold 
part of it, and retained a balance 
in his hands of 22]. {t was also 
stated that he hdd sold jewels 
sinee he bad been in prison; and 
under all these circumstances, Mr. 
R. would not consent to his dis- 
charge. 

The prisoner said the goods had 
been sold to him; but a lad in the 
service of Mr. R. proved they were 
received to sell on commission. 

Mr. Serjeant Palmer said, it was 
manifest the prisoner had acted 
like a servant to Mr. R. and hav- 
ing applied the property of his em- 
ployer to his own use, he could 
not be discharged under the act, 
before the property was restored. 

The prisoner was discharged as to 
all his other debts, and detained as 
to the amount of Mr, R,’s debt, 
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Lancaster Assizes. 











Lancaster Assizes.—Culshawe v. 
Mawdesley.—Mr. Topping stated 
that this was an action brought to 
recover damages for a trespass on 
the plaintiff's land. The defendant 
was the owner of four cows and a 
horse, all which he contrived to 
keep in high food upon only a quar- 
ter of an acre of meadow, which 
was the utmost extent of his land- 
ed property. Intruth he used to 
daily turn them out in the king’s 
highway precisely at aspot which 
was contiguous to some rich pas- 
tures belonging to the plaintiff. 
It was a very old saying that 
hunger would eat through stone 
walls ; if this was so, it could not 
be matter of surprise that it should 
eat through hedges, These ani- 
mals were no sooner let loose in the 
morning, than they made the best 
oftheir way to the gate leading 
into the plaintiff’s fields. If the 
precaution of locking it had not 
been taken, one of the cows would 
lift up the latch with her horn, and 
the whole party would walk in 
and regale themselves at the plain- 
tiff’s expense, If the gate was 
locked they went another way 
towork; they scrambled up the 
banks, broke down the hedges, 
and forced their entrance that way: 
the poor beasts were not to blame, 
for they had no way of getting their 
living but by stealth. Notices had 
been given to the defendant of these 
repeated trespasses, but he had 
treated them with contempt; the 
plaintiff was consequently under 
the alternative of bfinging this ac- 
tion, or of suffering a person who 
had no right, either in law or 
equity to his estate, to enjoy all the 
privileges of a joint-tenant. The 
witness suid, the plaintiff was a 
respectable farmer at Blainscow- 
hall. The defendant was a publi- 
can, who had five or six head of 
cattle, two calves, three heifers, and 





a stallion, forthe pasturage of all 
which he had a quarter of an acre of 
land. The witness proved the re- 
peated trespasses committed by the 
defendant’s cattle ; and stated, that 
when he went to the defendant to 
serve him with notice to keep his 
cattle out of the plaintiff's fields, 
the defendant said, ** what! does 
Culshawe keep a law officer?” 
and he damned him, and put the 
notice into the fire. 

Mr. Braine observed, that this 
was a very oppressive action by the 
owner of Blainscow-hall, to wreak 
his vengeance upon his poor neigh 
bour, whose cow merely nibbled @ 
leaf or two off his hedge, asit was 
passing along. The defendant had 
refused to submit himself to the 
power of the plaimtiff, who would 
have obliged fim to sell his cow, 
for in fact he had but one cow and 
a little nag. His client, the de- 
fendant, was like 
‘¢ Some village Hampden who with daunt- 

less breast 
** The village tyrant of his fields withstcod,"”” 

The trespass was of the most in- 
significant nature, and he was per- 
suaded a doit would be an ample 
indemnity for the village tyrant’s 
grass. 
Mr. Justice Bayley observed, that 
the learned counsel's ingenious ad- 
dress should not induce the jury 
to go away with a notion, that the 
plaintiff had brought this action 
with a view to oppress the defend- 
ant. There was nothing to shew 
that the plaintiff had acted like the 
village tyrant he bad been describ~ 
ed, This was nothing more than 
an effusion of the learned counsel's 
fertile imagination. The trespass 
was one of a very serious nature to 
a farmer, and it had been repeated 
a score of times after the defendant 
had received notice. It appeared 
too, that the defendant had treated 
the notice with contempt, and had 
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Selling Game—siander. 








set the plaintitf at detiance. Under 
these circumstances, he thought the 
plaintiff entitled to damages. The 
jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff—Damages 51. 


—-—-_—— 


. Houlditch v. Blades and Hoy.— 
Thic was an action brought by 
Messrs. Houlditch, the coach-ma- 
kers, aguinst the late sherifis of 
the county of Middlesex, who were 
indemnified for the escape of Mr. 
Oakley, the son of Sir Charles Oak- 
ley, a debtor of the plaintitfs im 
the sum of 605]. 8s. 10d. and for 
neglecting to take him in exe- 
cution, upon a ca, sa. issued the 
23d of September last. It appear- 
ed in evidence, tiat Mr. Oakley 
was, about this period, in the cus- 
tedy of Mr. Hopwood, the Sheriff's 
officer, at another suit, and that 
the officer always answered the 
plaintiff that he could not meet 
with his debtor. 

Lord Elienborough, upon tis 
fact being disclosed, held, that 
Mr. Oakley, being in custody of 
the officer, the writ executed itself, 
and that the plaintitf could not al- 
lege that the defendants did not 
execute the writ, but said he would 
save the point for future consider - 
ation. Upen going further into 
the case it appeared, however, from 
the testimony of the defendant's 
own witnesses, that Mr. Oukley 
was seen at large at the latter end 
of last November, after the return 
of the writ; and had now left his 
beil and gone abroad. Under these 
circumstances, the jury, with the 
direction of his Lordship, found a 
verdict for the plaintifis to the 
amount of their debt. 





Selling Game. 
Clark v. James.—-This was an 
action of debt, by a common in- 


former, to recover five penalties of 
51. each, under the stat. of 5 Ann; 
cap. 14, from the defendant, who 
is a pou!terer in Holborn, for sell- 
mg two brace of partridges and a 
hare, to an agent of the defendant. 

The ageut, named Richardson, 
to whom the game was sold, prov- 
ed, that he had paid the defend- 
ant Il. 6s. Gd. for the hare and 
the partridges, and thére being no 
defence to the action, the jury were 
obliged to find their verdict for the 
plaintiff, for the five penalties: 
the whole of which, together with 
double costs, go to the informer, 
by the stat, 2 Geo. III. cap. 19, 
ver, 9, 


Slander, 


W hitewell v, Gosling. —This was 
an action of slander. The defen- 
dant was the holder of a bill of exe 
change for 1031. 1s, drawn by the 
plaintiff upon his brether, who re- 
sides at Coventry, by whom it pur« 
ported to be accepted. [In the 
course of circulation, the bill came 
into the hands of a Mr. Robinson, 
to whom the defendant made use 
of these expressions: * This bill 
is a forgery ; the same person who 
drew it accepted it.” In conse- 
quence of this, Mr. Robinson con~ 
sulted his attorney upen the neces- 
sity of mstituting a criminal pro- 
secution against the plaintiff ; and 
upon writing to the acceptor, at 
Coventry, the defendant said, that 
“the answer to that letter was 4 
forgery likewist; it was of the 
hand-writing of Mrs, Whitewell.” 
The bill was in due time paid, and 
in about a fortnight afterwards, 
Mr. Robinson’s clerk met the de- 
fendant in the street, who express- 
ed a hope that every thing was then 
satisfactorily settled. The clerk 
replied, that the plaintiff still felt 
himself greatly aggrieved by the 
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jmputation of forgery ; upon which 
the defendant said, that he stiil 
thought the same, anc was not the 
only person who asserted that it 
was aforgery. 

Mr. Bailcy, on behalf of the 
defendant, contended, that the 
inuendo in the declaration averred 
* meaning that the defendant had 
been guilty of forgery,” Now 
this had uot been proved, The 
evidence adduced, only went to 
say, that the same person who drew 
the bill accepted it; non constat, 
but the acceptor might have 
drawn it, 

Ld. Elleuborough—Or the draw- 
er might have authority to accept 
itt J am prepared to go farther 
with the deféndant; and to bold, 
that if this conversation had merely 

assed between the defendant and 

r. Robinson, who was also a par- 
fy to the bill, while it was in cir- 
culation, it would have been conii- 
dential. It will also be a question 
fur the jury, whether the defendaut 
meant to impute a crime to the 
plaintiff, or merely to say, that as 
the drawer’s and acceptor’s name 
npou the bill appeared to be of the 
same haud-writing, the bill must 
bea forgery, 

The case on both sides being 
closed, 

Lord Elleuborough addressed the 
jary, and said, that certainly when 
the bill was dishonoured, the de- 
fendant was free to say what he 
had said, if it were done bond fide ; 
otherwise the mouths of people 
would be shut, and they could not 
consult to prosecute crime. The 
law, in this case, repelled the in- 
ference of malice, which the words 
would otherwise import: There 
was, however, a difference between 
such a communication when the 
bill was yet unpaid, and what the 
defendant did somewhat indiscreet- 
ly say afterwards to Robinson's 


clerk ; but this proceeded still 
from the remains of the impression 
which the defendant had imbibed, 
and expressed under aljowable cir- 
cumstances; and however iacau- 
tiously the defendant had acted, 
this stripped the second allegation 
of ed of a great deal of the 
malice it would otherwise have car- 
ried. The sense in which the word 
Sorgery was used, was clearly, that 
of. a criminal fraud; but it was 
for the jury, under the cireumstan- 
ces, to consider this verdict. 

The jury, after a short delibera- 
tion, found a verdict for the plain, 
tiff.—Damages 51, 





Liability of Bankers. 

Stirling vy, _Masterman.—This 
was an action for money had and 
received for the use of the plaintiff, 
brought by Messrs. Hodsoll and 
Stirling,» against Messrs. Master- 
man and €o, both respectable 
banking-houses, 

Mr. Topping stated the circum~ 
stances of the case. It might be 
thought, be said, from the respect- 
able names of the parties, that the 
sum of money in dispute was of 
very large amount, but it was no 
more than. 501, which the plaintiffs 
had, by mistake, paid to the de- 
fendants; aud which he (Mr, T.) 
was sure his lordship would say, 
they had a right to recover back. 
The circumstances of the case were 
these:—A Mr. Rowe, who resided 
at Jamaica, drew a bill of exchange 
for 501, upon Messrs. Burt and 
Collins, merchants, No. 10, Johu- 
street, Adelpin, payable to the 
order of Mr. James Douglas, thirty 
days after sight. Mr. Douglas, a 
merchant at Jamaica, being about 
to come to England, sent the bill 
over unindorsed, to the house of 
Messrs. Hunter, Barrie, and Co. 
who, keeping a banking account 
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with Messrs. Masterman aud Co, 
sent the bill to them, and credit 
was regularly given for it in their 
banking-account. The bill was 
presented to Messrs. Burt and Col- 
jins for acceptance, and they ac- 
cordingly uecepted it, payable at 
Messrs. Hodsoll and Stirling's, with 
whom they kept cash.’ When the 
bill was presented for acceptance, 
the following acceptance was put 
upon it: * No, 3449, accepted 31st 
Oct, 1810, payable, when due, at 
Messrs. Hodsoll and Stirling's, for 
Burt and’ Collis.” ‘The’ bill be- 
came due on the 3d of December, 
1810, and was presented for pay- 
ment at the heuse of Messrs. Hod- 
soll and Stirling’s, by a elerk of 
the house of Messts. Masterman 
and Co.; and the money Was ac- 
cordingly paid, and the bill taken 
up. Every thing was supposed to 
be regular, and in the’ ordimary 
course of basiness, unit Mr. Doug- 
Jas’s arrival into this country, which 
was delayed by circumstances un- 
ti! the end of the year 1811, when 
he applied to ‘Messrs. Burt and 
Collins for his 50). The’ answer 
he received was, ** We accepted 
the bill drawn ‘by Mr. Rowe upon 
us; we keep cash at Messrs, Hod- 
soll and Stirling’s, and they’ have 
returned to us in our SeCOmwE that 
they huve puid the moyey.”” Mr, 
Douglhis immediately auswered, 
whoever’ paid it, has paid it by 
mistake; the hill is payable to my 
orders it’ was not indorsed by me, 
and no one hud any authority to 
receive it but myself. ” The con- 
sequence was, that the cireur- 
stance was immediately” iiquired 


into, and Messrs, Masterman and 
Co. were informed, that the bill 
had been paid without proper in- 
dorsement. Messrs. Burt and Col- 
lins in the mean time, paid Mr, 
Douglas the 501. Messrs. Hodsoll 
and Stirling reimbursing them for 
their mistake. In answer to the 
application made to Messrs. Mas- 
terman and Co. upon the subject, 
they said they kuew nothing about 
the matter; they had paid the 
money over to Messrs. Hunter and 
Co. Now, how that might be, he 
(Mr. T.) did not know; but cer. 
tain it was, that Messrs. Hunter 
and Co. had no authority to receive 
it from the payee of the bill, In 
the sittings in 1812, his lordship 
had tried the case of “ Tolman v. 
Masterman,” in which Mr. Tolman 
had paid a bill, under precisely 
siinilar circunistancés as the pres 
sent bill was paid, to Messrs, Mas- 
terman and Co.; and he (Mr. T.) 
understood his lordship was clearly 
of opinion ‘that the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover. There might 
possibly ‘be some difference be- 
tween that case and the present 
one, but gicar it was, that the mo- 
vey was here paid entirely by mis- 
take, and. it was as certain that 
Messrs, Masterman and Co, had no 
authority to receive it; and if they 
thonght proper to pay it over ta 
Hunter and Co, they were not jus- 
tified in so doing; and, conse- 
quently, having received it, they 
must repay it to the plaintiffs. 

The evidence produced, sustain- 
ed the facts stated by the learned 
counsel, 
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Covent-Garden Theatre. 


On Friday, September 30, a melo- 
drama was played at this theatre, 
called The Forest of Bondy; or, 
The Dog of Montargis. \t is taken 
from the well-known story of the de- 
tection of an assassin in consequence of 
the fury with which he was pursued 
by the dog of the man he had mur- 
dered wherever the animal saw him. 
Aubri, by his activity and military ta- 
lents, has obtained the praises and pro- 
teclion of his commander, and excited 
the envy of Macaire, his comrade, who, 
with an associate, murders him. The 
interest of the piece is heightened by 
the accusation of ano innocent dumb 
youth, who has a pocket-book and a 
purse in his pussession which belonged 
to Aubri, and which the quick scent of 
the dog discovers on his person, The 
dog, who was with his master when 
he was murdered, returns to the inn 
where he had already been, and after 
having pulled the bell at the door 
until he had roused the landlady, he 
conducts her off the stage by taking a 
lanthorn in his mouth, and thus points 
outto her the spot where his master 
was murdered. When the dumb boy 
isabout to be executed on suspicion 
of murdering Aubri, of which he ap- 
pears guilty from many concurrent 
circumstances, his death ts delayed in 
consequence of the dog’s having pur- 
sied Macaire with unwearied fury; 
aod the real murderer is ultimately 
discovered by the circumstance of his 
belt having been found in the forest 
stained with blood, and which produces 
a confession of his crime. The piece 
was well received throughout, and 
was given out for repetition amidst 
general applause. 

The part of Macaire was sustained 
by Farley with appropriate feeling and 
action, and Miss Booth conferred a 
peculiar degree of interest on the 

Vou. 1, October, 1814. 


dumb boy. Thedog must nol, how. 
ever, be passed over without the pane- 
gyric which belongs to his sagacity and 

istrionic powers, and as the piece 
must prove highly attractive, we may, 
with some propriely, quote. our great 
poet, that the * dog will have his 
day.”’ 

On the 1st of October, the play of 
Pizarro was performed at this theatre. 
On account of the severe indisposition 
of Mr. Young, the part of Rolla was 
sustained by Mr. Conway—he went 
through the character with cousider- 
able effect, and was deservedly ap- 
plauded. The new drama followed, 
and seemed to increase in favour by re- 
petition, The house was crowded in 
every part. 

On Wednesday, October 5th, the 
pleasing opera of the Lord of the Ma- 
nor was performed in an excellent 
style, before a splendid and crowded 
audience. The exquisite airs of the 
celebrated Jackson, of Exeter, were 
sung by Mr. Incledon with all his 
wonted powers of melody, Sinclair 
was loudly applauded and encored in 
the delight{ul air of Love among the 
Roses. The new melo-drama was af- 
terwards performed in ao improved 
manner, and went off with the great- 
est eclat. 

On Thursday, October 6th, the tra- 
gedy of Romeo and Juliet was perform- 
ed at this theatre, for the purpose of 
introducing Miss O'Neil to a London 
audience, in the character of Juliet. 
This lady since her first entrance into 
theatrical life, has been a distinguished 
ornament of the Dubiin stage. Her 
celebrity has been long known in thig 
country, and prepared us for a perform- 
ance of a peculiar merit, and the result 
justified our expectations. On her 
entrance she was received with that 

eperous applause, which is ever’ 

bestowed by a British audience on ar 
stranger, and its — Was CX- 
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cited by her prepossessing manner. 
The applause was such as evidently 
touched her sensibility, which had a 
momentary effect of depressing her ex- 
ertions. Miss O’Neil’s personal quali- 
fications for the stage are of the first 
order. In her person she is tall, in her 
deportment graceful—her face is beau- 
tiful, and capable of much expression, 
and her action is free from redundancy 
or restraint. Her voice is flexible, 
and many of her tones were peculiarly 
suited to give full effect to those tender 
expressions of love with which the 
character abounds. “We were much 
charmed with the garden scene, and 
where she wakes in the tom; and her 
performance throughout was such as 
to receive the most marked and un- 
qualified applause of the audience. 
Miss O'Neil is a natural actress, and is 
not animitator of any other, and we 
consider her a most valuable acquisi- 
tion to the theatre. Mr. Conway 
played Romeo with much success. He 
is an unequal actor, but in many of the 
scenes he was excellent. We consider 
his Romeo amongst the hest of his 
performances. ‘The house was crowded 
in every part.—The success of Miss 
O'Neil was most decided, aud she will 
prove a treasure to the theatre. 

On Wednesday, October 12th, the 
Cabinet was performed. Miss Stephens 
displayed, in Floretta, not only her 
great powers of voice and execution, 
but much ease, vivacity, and spirit. 
Sinclair was encored in the ,“* Polacca,”’ 
and the introduction of the duet of 
** Alls Well,’ by him and Incledon, 
though foreign to the piece, was re- 
ceiyed with much applause. 

On Thursday, October 139, Miss 
O'Neil appeared in the character of 
Relvidera, to: a most brilliant and 
crowded audience. We have already 
delivered it as our opinion, that the 
talents and qualities of this young lady 
will raise her to the highest distinction 
in the art; and if we had only seen 
her in the character which she per- 
formed that night, we should have said 
the same thing. A representation 
more natural and impressive we never 
wilnessed. Mrs. Siddons, in the most 
vigorous season of her powers, never 
meope.deeply interested her audience, 


nor more successfully imitated and ex. 
pressed all the varying passions of the 
soul. Her simple dress. displayed her 
elegant person to-great advantage, and 
every attitude and action served further 
to place it in the most attractive point, 
of view. The movement of the arm, 
the polished and heathful colour of 
which was not sicklied o’er by the pale 
cast of netting—the graceful turn of the 
neck—the appropriate gesture of each 
expression of the features,seemed all to 
be rather the effect of constitutional 
propriety of demeanour, than the re- 
sult of theatrical study : 

- What she does 

“ Still betters what is done !”” 
And thus the portraits that she exhi- 
bits to the eye are so exquisitely fasci- 
nating, that we are enraptured with 
her expression when silent: 

** But when she speaks 

*¢ We'd have her do it ever.’’ 
Her pronunciation is clear, intelligible, 
and sweet, particularly the lower notes 
of her voice; and she speaks with a 
sense that salisfies the judement, while 
the pathos with which the affecting 
sentiments are delivered, agitate 
every bosom, and give reality to the 
fiction of the poet. We never wit- 
nessed nor felt sympathy more uni- 
versally aroused, and that even in pas- 
sages which before have glided on with- 
out emotion. Upon the whole, we may 
say that her Belvidera does more thaa 
answer the promise which her Juliet 
gave, and we congratulate the public 
on having acquired an actress fit to re- 
place the lamented Siddons. Of Mr. 
Younyg’s Pierre, itis unnecessary to say 
much. His merits iu the character are 
well known, His exertions that night 
fell nothing short of his former efforts, 
His reception was of the most flatter. 
ing description. The Jaffier of Con- 
way is much improved since last sea- 
son; still he does not speak to the 
heart: in several of the scenes, how- 
ever, he was much applauded, 

One! nesday, October 18th, the opera 
of the Maid of the Mill was revived, 
compressed in the dialogue, but with 
the addition of a pleasing medly over- 
ture by Reeve, some new airs, and 
others selected from eminent masters. 
The profane hand of literary imbeci- 
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lity, however, has not attempted to 
alter the language, though: the metrical 
parts of the opera have been mended, 
by abandoning several of the old and 
sluggish airs. The opera was admira- 
bly cast to give the best effect to the 
representation. ‘The sterling merit of 
Fawcett, in Sir Harry Sycamore, was 
exerted to great advantage, and the 
leading tical charactabe could not have 
been consigned to more able perform. 
ersthan Miss Stephens, Incledon, and 
Sinclair. Emery’s Ralph was amongst 
the best performances of the evening. 
The new songs by Bishop, have much 
merit, and the selection from other 
masters were well adapted to render 
the opera a musical treat. It was 
received with the most flattering marks 
of approbation by a crowded audience. 


Drury Lane Theatre. 

On Monday, Oct. 3d, the curiosity 
and interest excited by the appearance 
of Mr. Kean, in Richard, brought as 
great an audience as ever allended his 
reese last season. At an early 

our the avenues of the theatre were 
crowded, and many, after an anxious 
wailing, were obliged to abandon their 
intention, from the impossibility of 
oblaining room. At every door the 
mortifying notice was stuck up of 
“ Box,” ‘* Pitt,” or “Gallery, full.” 
The theatre was now exhibited to its 
hest advantage, as all the private and 
proscenium boxes were filled by fa- 
shionable company. So eager were 
the public to greet their favourite, 
that prior to his appearance, upon 
opening the scene in which he first 
comes forward, the cheering was ge- 
neral throughout the house. When 
he made his appearance he was re- 
ceived with the warmest plaudits; hats 
and handkerchiefs were waved in the 
pit, aud the theatre rung with the 
welcome with which he was honoured, 
We have high satisfaction in:say ing 
that he returns with invigorated 
powers. The energy, the touches of 
Yature and feeling, the sudden explo- 
sion of the passions as they arise, the 
just and strong marking which he 
fives to sentiments, that, from all 
other actors passed without notice, the 
Piercing language of his eye, and of all 


his animated features, are heightened 
and improved by the familiarity which 
he has acquired in the character, and 
the confidence in his own powers, 
which the suffrage of so many theatres 
have necessarily given him. The 
voice too is strengthened ; we per- 
ceived none of that huskiness which 
at his first outset looked like the 
symptom of diseased lungs. On the 
contrary he was strong, clear, and 
audible, except occasionally on the 
close of some few speeches, where, if 
every person had not been acquainted 
with the words, they would have been 
lost to the sense, Of this we are sure 
he must himself be aware, for though 
the tone might be in itself properly 
adapted to the sentiment, he ought to 
recollect that in a theatre so vast as 
Drury-lane, those nicer inflexions of 
the voice, which would harrow up the 
heart in a sma'l house, are totally lost 
to a considerable part of the company. 
This is one of the misfortunes incident 
to this and to every immense theatre, 
and the actor mnst submit lo sacrifice 
something on the side of modulation 
and pathos, to the necessity of making 
himself understood. We mustdeclare, 
however, that nothing within our re- 
collection equals the felicity of his 
occasional touches of art: they are 
electrical, and they are as various as 
they are true: they spring from the 
poet fee they reach it. We recognize 
their justness by the impression which 
they make upon us; and even where 
the actor struggles against the defi- 
ciencies of organic powers to the drawl 
with which he sometimes dwells on a 
word, he gives an effect that compen- 
sates for the fault of utterance. [is 
representations are all living pictures, 
and have this great property, that they 
illustrate the poet, aod present tho 
passion of the scene with such striking 
force as no reading of the play could 
communicate to the mind. In most 
cases we come from the theatre unsa- 
tisfied, because the representation has 
not realized the images which the 
mind had formed of Shakspeare’s plays 
in the closet. Wecame trom Kean?s: 
Richard with a feeling that we had no, 
perfect idea of the consummate arty 
wickeduess, and treachery of the chas 
Uu 2 
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racter till we saw those properties de- 
veluped by his magical address, In 
this play, too, he is most powerfully 
seconded. Mr. Pope, in King Henry, 
was truly dignified and pathetic. Mrs. 
Glover, in the Queen, does net lie 
under the imputation of ever suffering 
herself to be unintelligible. It cannot 

e said of her as of Kean, that the fag 
end of any sentence is lost. But though 
we should commend a little more mo- 
deration in her fury, yet slic is truly 
impressive. Miss Boycein Lady Anne, 
was extremely chaste and pathetic. 
The scenery, too, is admirable, from 
its correctness and beauty. The street, 
in the second act, is a most faithful 
representation of some ancient remains 
in the city of Wesiminster, and does 
great credit to the artist, Mr. Capon, 
whose research in this branch of his 
profession is unrivalled. Several other 
ef the scenes, both by him and Mr. 
Greenwood are very fine specimens, 
and do honour to the state of the art 
at this day. The play thus brought 
out, will, no doubt, have as great a 
run as it had last season. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 5th, Man and 
W ife was the play at this theatre. The 
acting was excellent. Dowton played 
Worrit in an admirable manner; and 
Elliston, as Charles Austencourt, de- 
serves the hizhest praise. Mrs. Edwin 
was the Helen Worrit, and displayed 
considerable merit.—The Children in 
the Wood followed, in which Bannister 
sustained the character of Walter with 
his usual feeling and discrimination. 
The house was well attended. 

On Thursday, Oct. 6th, Mr. Kean 
performed Othello in a very improved 
manner, and though.we think it far 
from being one of his best*é@inalic 
efforts, yet there was much to praise in 
his performance, and very |ittle to 
censure. If in his personal appear- 
ance he Jacks the martial demeanour 
of the gallant Moor, his mental illus- 
trations of the part exhibited new 
beauties. The endeavour to suppress 
his jealousy in the more prominent 
scenes with lago, the agonies of a mind 
struggling with -the most poignant 
Of feelings, and his dying scene, stampt 
the superior merit of the actor, and 
sliewed the great ascendancy which he 


had over the feelings of the audience. 
Pope appesred to great advantage in 
Iago, and the coxcomb Rodrigo had a 
geod representative in De Camp, whe 
would do well to confine himself to a 
similar castof characters, The Desde- 
mona of Mrs, Bartley, and the Emilia 
of Mrs. Glover, gave additional eclat 
to the representation of the play. The 
house was filled in every part. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 12th, John Bull 
was performed for the first time this 
season. With such sterling abilities 
as Johnstone displays in Dennis Brul- 
gruddery, and Dowton in Job Thorn. 
berry, the audience could not fail to 
be highly gratified. Nourjahad fol- 
lowed This interesting piece blazes 
with fresh magnificence. The dresses 
are new, the dances were well executed, 
and the whole went off in the most 
brilliant style. 

On Saturday, Oct.15, anew comedy, 
called Policy, or Thus runs the World 
Away, was performed for the first time. 
Fable :—Sir Harry Dorville, having 
married from disinterested affection, 1s 
so indulgent a husband, that his wife, 
Lady Amelia, is suffered to enter too 
freely into the dissipated society of 
the worst class of fashion, and through 
the arts of Mr. Volage, is led from 
pleasure to folly, from folly to the 
vice of gaming, and very nearly to the 
accomplishment of an infamous plan 
laid for her seduction. The fortune 
her husband received with her consists 
in the casket of her mother’s jewels, 
for the possession of which she is con- 
tinually pressing her husband, mean- 
ing, with its contents, to discharge, 
unknown to him, her gambling debts, 
Sir Harry long resists resigning the 
casket, and it is not till he is suspected 
of interested motives that he yields; 
it is opened, and instead of a fortune in 
diamonds, discloses only the portrait 
of Lady Aimelia’s mother, and a Jetter 
written in her dying moments, which 
informs her astonished daughter that 
Sir Harry took her without a shilling, 
and had, from the most delicate mo- 
tives, devised the mode of concealing 
his wife’s dependance on him. This 
discovery reclaims her when at the 
brink of destruction, and the engines 
of her would-be seducer, who isa meré 
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swindier, are turned to his own detec- 
tion and punishment.—Blended with 
the above incidents are the plans of 
Old Fathom, whose deep-laid policy 
leads him unknowingly to join with 
lady Lucretia Linslie in a marriage, 
meant by the latter to wrong Horatia, 
ayoung lady she is guardian to, of a 
sadsome fortune; which scheme is 
frustrated by the friendly vigilance of 
Mr. Verjuice, who has sbeady agsisted 
in the preservation of Lady Amelia. 
Verjuice, however, is but his assumed 
appellation; he is in reality the uncle 
of the young lady whose interest he 
espouses, and eventually gives her in 
marriage to Sylvanus Fathom, son of 
the mistaken politician, but whose 
heart and head are hoth superior to 
his father’s.—The old man after being 
convinced of his folly in confiding in 
Jady Lucretia, is unexpectedly libe- 
tated from the dangerous engagements 
he had entered into with her, and 
evinces as much joy at an eseape from 
matrimony, as Sylvanus and Horatia 
feel at being united, Sir Harry and his 
lady at their own reconciliation, and 
the worthy uncle, Verjuice, at the 
success of his efforts for the happiness 
of all parties. 

The three first acts were received 
with a loud and an universal applause. 
Some testimonies of disapprobation 
were heard during the two Wet, which 
increased towards the end; but it has 
since heen repeated with success. 

On Thursday, Oct. 20th, the house 
was greatly crowded to wiiness Mr. 
Kean’s performance of Jago. Often 
as he had already appeared in that part, 
the curiosity of the town was still on 
the stretch ; and, if we may judge from 
the frequency of their applause, their 
expectations were fully satisfied. 


Suicide.---We regret to say, that Mr, 
Thomas Bond, the son of the late wor- 
thy Magistrate belonging to the Public 
Office, Bow stre-t, put a period to his 
existence on Monday morning, at his 
mother’s house, in Chelsea, by cutting 
his throat with a razor, so as nearly to 
sever his head trom his body. He was 
under an indictment for an assault. 
Suine friends had promised to bail him, 
but. not baving. kept their promise, the 


idea of a prison, itis supposed, ope- 
rated so strongly on his mind, as to 

cause his pevpetrating the rash act. 
Atiempt at Murder.—BDhe veigh- 
hourhood of Brownlow-street, Long- 
acre, was thrown into a state of 
alarm on Monday evening, by cries 
of murder and other noises, ’ pro 
ceeding fiom the house, No. 14, where 
a man and bis wife, of the name of 
Coveney, in the habit of quarrell- 
ing and fighting, resided. It appear. 
ed, that on Sunday night last, Anne 
Coveney was taken into eusiody for 
waking a disturbance in the street, 
lodged in the watch-house all night, 
and on Monday morning she was cons 
veyed to the Public Office, Bow-street, 
when she underweat an examination, 
anil was discharged on her promising 
to conduct herself better in future. On 
her retura home her husban’l was in a 
great rage with her for -having beea 
out all night, and declaring she should 
not Jeave their apartment any more 
that day, locked her in. In the even. 
ing, ahout seven o'clock, she insisted 
on going out ; he refused to let her; a 
scuffle ensued, and he be:t her violent- 
ly, particularly with a pair of bellows, 
which he broke to pieces about her 
head; she in retaliation inflicted a 
deep wound on the left side of his 
belly ; she obtained the key of the 
room, up two pair of stairs, and went 
ruuning down stairs, crying, and begs 
ging of Mr. Glover, the landlord, to 
go up stairs as her husband was bleed+ 
ing to death. Mr. Glover went up 
stairs, and inhis way met the wounded 
man in the passage with his hand on 
his left side holding the wound to en. 
deayour to prevent the profuse dis- 
charge of blood; he was supported 
by a men of the name of James Lind: 
sav, wroled)imtoa workshop where 
he sat down in a chair and exclaimed 
he was a dead man. His wife acknow- 
ledged that she had inflicted the 
wound. Mr. Dumbleton, the head. 
borough of the parish of St Giless, 
was sent for to take Mrs. Coveney in- 
to custody. On his arrival he went 
into their room and found Mr. Coveney 
sitting on the bed, bleeding very 
profusely. Several persons were thea 
mithe room. Mra, Covency was ncap 
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her husband with a butcher’s knife in 
her hand with which she had inflicted 
the wound ; the officers seized her and 
took the knife from her ; she, how- 
ever, ran to her husband, kissed him, 
and said, ‘* My dear, if you die, | have 
murdered you.” He answered and 
said, “‘ l am adying man.” Mr. Cove- 
ney was taken to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, where the surgeon in attendance 
declared the wound dangerous. Mrs. 
Coveney was taken to the Public Office, 
Bow-street, where she underwent an 
examination, and was committed for a 
further investigation. 

Footpads.---On Tuesday, Sept. 27th, 

between eleven and twelve o'clock, as 
Mr. Flower, son of Sir Charles Flower, 
was going to his father’scountry house, 
on horseback a! Woodford, when he got 
near the George Jan, al that place, was 
attacked by a single footpad, armed 
with a pistol, who ordered him to stop 
and deliver his money, or he would 
shoot him. Mr. Flower disdaining to 
be robbed by one man, and trusting to 
the ficetness of the horse, spurred him, 
but he had not proceeded many paces, 
when two others rushed from the 
hedge, and discharged a pistol, the con- 
teuts of which providentially missed 
Mr. Flower, but entered the horse ; 
the animal then stood, Mr. Flower 
immediately jumped off, and at the 
instant that he alighted, he received a 
violent blow, which he supposed to be 
from the butt-end of a pistol, in conse. 
quence of which he fell, and laid sense- 
less for a considerable time, he suppo- 
ses about a quarter of an hour. When 
he came to himself, he found all his 
pockets emptied—his horse and the 
robbers gone. He, with considerable 
difficulty, reached his father’s house, 
which was abouta mile off, being very 
tinwell from the effects of the blow, 
‘vhich he still feels. ‘he robbers had 
the appearance of soldiers. 

The beggars who infest our streets 
in the night-lime ought to be removed 
by the parish beadles, for their prac- 
tices are extremely immoral. ‘They 
drag poor babes trom their beds to 
excile compassion, and the wretches 
who do this are among the most pro- 
fligate of their sex.—A few nights 
since, at twelve o’clock, a gentleman 


passing through Russel-street, ob. 


served an infant lying on the pavement, 
close to a woman dead drunk. The 
watchman opposite to Drury-lane 
Theatre was off his beat, and was not 
to be found, and it was afier consider. 
able pains, by bringing other watch. 
men tothe spot, that the child was 
saved, aud the infamous woman 
conveyed to the watch-house. 

In consequence of an inquiry, insti. 
tuted with the sanction of Government, 
it has been ascertained, that the num. 
ber of persons in the metropolis, who 
subsist by begging, amounts to about 
6000 adults, and 9288 children. The 
gross amount of the sums extorted 
annually from the public, by their im- 
portunities, is, at the very lowest 
calculation, estimated at 97,126l, 10s, 

4 second George Barnwell.—An 

elderly gentleman resident at Camber- 
well, was stopped by a single footpada 
few evenings since, in Maiden-lane, 
near Highgate, who presented a pistol 
to his breast, and demanded his money 
in atremulous tene. The dusk of the 
evening had approached, aud the 
gentleman was just enabled to ascertain 
that the robber, who wore a crape 
over his face, was not a very old 
offender. With great presence of 
mind, therefore, he told him to take 
away his pistol, promising to conform 
to his a The robber willingly 
complied with his request, and wailed 
patiently till he slowly unbuttoned his 
two coats, and fumbled in his pockets. 
By this time two men approached, 
This circumstance, however, did not 
seem to altract the notice of the 
footpad, who stood passively at the 
head of the horse, as if absorbed in 
thought. The old gentleman took 
advantage of this circumstance, and 
calling to the men for assistance, they, 
at his desire, secured the robber, aud 
conveyed him to a public-house near 
the spot. He made no resistance, and 
suffered hinselfto be disarmed without 
speaking a word. Upon their alten pling 
to remove the crape from his face, 
however, he seemed much disturbed, 
and endeavoured to prevent their 
purpose. They effected it however— 
and to the surprise of the accuser, be 
recognized his own nephew. 
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Dreadful Catastrophe, 








Monday evening, onthe 17th of Octue 
ber an immense vat in the brewery of 
Messns. Haway Mevx and Co, containing 
1500 barrels of porter, burst with great 
impetuosity through the brewhouse. So 
great was the force of the explcsion, that 
the bricks of the brewhouse were thrown 
over the tops of the houses of Russell street 
into that street.—The backs of a number 
of other houses were also driven in, the 
cellars filled, and the servants compelled 
to seck their safety on the tops of drawers, 
tables, &c. Ove man was taken ont 
dead, and another died soon after he was 
bronght out.—Two houses in New-street, 
adjoining the brew-house, were totally 
demolished. ‘The inhabitants, who are of 
the poorer class, chiefly Irish, were alf at 
home. In one of them about thirty persons 
were assembled at a wake on the body ofa 
ebild that died on Sunday. ‘The cries and 
groans which issued from the ruins were 
dreadful. In the first fluor, of an adjoining 
housé, a mother and daughter were at 
tea—the mother was killed on the spot. 
The daughter was swept away by the cur- 
rent throsgh a partition, and dashed to 
pieces. A little girl, about ten years of 
age, was suffocated in the Luvistuck Arms, 
Russell. street. About six o'clock, tiree 
of the sufferers were rescued with great 
difficulty by the people collected to afford 
relief, who had to wade upto their middle 
through the beer, The site of the place is 
lowand flat, and there being no declivity 
to carry off the fluid, in its fall it spread 
and sunk into the neighbouring cellars, 
allof which were inhabited. The bursting 
of the brewhouse walls, and the fall of 
heavy timber that had been carried ap by 
the explosion, materially contributed to 
aggravate the mischief, by forcing the 
roofs aud walls of the adjoining houses. 
The crowd collected from the time of the 
accident to alate hour was immense. It 
presented many distressing scenes of chil- 
dren ‘and others inquiring for and lament- 
itg their parents, relatives, and friends, 


On the 18th an Inquest was held be- 
fore George Hodgson, Esq. Coroner for 
the county of Middlesex, on the cight 
following persons, who fell victims to 
the accident which occurred at Henry 
Meux and Co.'s brewhouse, in Bain- 
bridge-street, St. Giles’s, on Monday 
evening, viz. Eleanor Cooper, Ann Se- 
ville, Hannah Banfield, Elizabeth 
Smith, Catherine Butler, Mary Mulvey, 
Thomas Murray, and Sarah Bater, 
The whole of these unfortunate per- 
sousfell in one and the same great iu. 


stance of sullering, no doubt could con- 
sequently exist in the minds of the 
jury as to the manner they came by 
their death. The only thing necessary 
tw be ascertained for the satisfaction of 
their relations, and the information of 
the public, was, whether any of them 
were exposed in situations that would 
render them liable to so extreme an 
accident. 

After the evidence, as far as regard- 
ed the death of the unfortunate per- 
sons was gone through, the coroner 
observed, that lamentable as the acci- 
dent was, there could remain no doubt 
but the jury would be unanimous in 
their opinion as to the verdict they 
would deliver. One of the jurors 

said, that in consequence of some mis~ 
representation which had been cireu- 
lated he should be glad to be im- 
formed, whether, in the first place, 
the platform, on which the vat stood, 
was secure; and in the second, why 
greater exertions had not been used at 
an earlier period to ascertaiu how ma- 
ny had perished in New-street. ‘To 
the former qustion Mr. Crick answered, 
that the beains and platform were now 
in a8 great a state of security as ever, 
and that the bottom of the vat was 
entirely whole, To the second ques- 
tion a juror answered, that several 
fragments of houses hung in so totter- 
ing a situation, as to deter persons from 
working at the ruins until they could 
be pulled down. — These questions be- 
ing satisfactorily auswered, the jury ree 
turned a verdict of Accidental Death 
upon all the unfortunate persons. 
Old Bailey.— Murder at Kentish Town. 
—On Friday, Oct. 28, Thomas Sharpe 
stood indicted for the wilful murder of 
Elizabeth Dobbins, alias Flizabeth 
Buchaunon, on the 4th of October 
inst. 

Mr. Adolphus opened the case, the 
circumstances of which were detailed 
by Mr. Andrews, and which were the. 
same as we have already detailed in 
our Legislative and Judicial Recorder, 

The prisoner being asked what he 
had got to say in his defence, said he 
bought the linen. 

Lord Eilenborough having summed 
up the evidence, : 

The Jury, without hesitation, pro- 
nounced a verdict of —Guilty. 
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The prisoner, on being asked what 
he had to say, why judgment of death 
should not be pronounced against 
him, said he knew nothing of the 
murder. 

The Recorder then pronounced sen- 
tence of death upon him in the usual 
manuer, and ordered himlto be execut- 
ed on Monday, Oct, Sist. 

The prisoner immediately cried out 
‘© May the curse of God be upon 
you might and day, both in this world 
and the next,’’ 

It is impossible to describe the shock 
which this horrible exclamation ex- 
ciled, 

The prisoner throughout the trial 
seemed perfectly at bis ease, He was 
dressed in a jail jacket, and in his ap- 
pearance completely looked the cha- 
racter capable of committing the act 
imputed to him. He is of short sta. 
ture, dark eyes, overhanging brow, 
and swarthy complexion, rather sharp 
featured, with two moles on his right 
cheek. 

On Monday, Oct. 24. an appeal was 
heard at the Mansion House against a 
seizure of salmon, made by the city 
officer at Billingsgate. The seizure 
was made under the act of parliament, 
which prohibited the sale of salmon 
out of season, or when the female fish 
became filled with spawn, which was 
limited to the 10th of October, when 
salmon fishing was actually forbidden 
by law. The seizure was confirmed. 

The price of all sorts of fish is in- 
tolerably high, except at Billingsgate. 
A regulation should be adopted by the 
corporation of London to have the 
price of fish published, according to 
the average price at Billingsgate, in 
the same manner that the prices of 
butcher's meat, flour, and grain are 
published. House keepers by such 
means, could guard against the ex- 
tortjons practised in different parts of 
the town, and would find it their in- 
terest to purchase at the original mar- 
ket, which would soon cure the evil. 

The number of commitments to the 
New Prison, Clerkenwell, since the 
last Old Bailey sessions, is no less than 
three bundred and twenty. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 25,a 
coroner's iuquest was held at the Goat, 


Hammersmith, on the body of James 
Jackson, bricklayer, at Hammersmith, 
On Sunday evening, when attending 
divine service, he was seized with vio. 
lent coughing, which caused a blood. 
vessel to burst.---Verdict—Died by the 
visitation of God. 

It is reported, that the chancellor 
of the Exchequer means to propose to 
continue the property tax, at the re. 
duced rate of five per cent. for the 
certam period of ten years to come, 
and with a proviso, that natural born 
subjects, residing out of his majesty’s 
dominions, shall pay ten per cent. ; 
this to counteract the present rage for 
residing on the continent, which ope- 
rates as a subsidy paid by the nation to 
foreigners. The faith of government 
has been so solemnly pledged to repeal 
this tax next April, that few people 
can believe in the authenticily Of this 
report. 

The property and income tax, first 
Jaid on in 1800, aud renewed in 1804, 
has extracted from the pocket of the 
people no lessthan one hundred and 
twenty-eight millions, two hundred 
and eighteen thousand, two hundred 
aud thirty seven pounds ! 

A French paper states, under the 
head of Madrid, Sept. 22. that English 
troops are to occupy the Floridas and 
Louisiana with the consent of the 
Spanish government, that 9,000 troops 
under General Murillo, were preparing 
at Cadiz to sail for America, and that 
they had obtained permission to land 
in the territory of the Brazils, for fu. 
ture operations against Buenos Ayres. 
The same article adds, that England 
had given the Spanish government 
500,000 dollars, by way of subsidy. 

We have heard, from good autho- 
rity, that a military measure of the 
highest importance, and involving 4 
subject of policy and great national 
expenditure, has been submitted and 
recommended to ministers by the pre- 
sent governor general of India; 

twenty thousand British troops, m 
addition to those now employed in 
the company’s service, would be re- 
quired for the object in view.---Mora- 
ing Chronicle. - 

it appears that the American sloops 
Peacock and Wasp, so well kuown by 
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their successes on our coasts, were, at 
the date of the latest accounts, ‘exer- 
citing their ravages without opposi- 
tion, and without limit, off the 
Azores and Canaries, How is it that 
these two miserable vessels are heard 
of successively every where, carrying 
on their work of capture and destruc- 
tion; and that with the hundreds 
upon hundreds of armed ships that 
compose the British navy, they are 
no where met by a force capable of 
reducing or restraining them ? 

Seizure of Bread.—Audrew Cornfoot, 
of Swallow-street, was charged on 
Friday, at the Queen-square Police 
Office, with having in his possession 
alum, contrary to the regulations of 
the Bread Act. Pople,an officer, pro- 
ceeding on information, visited the pre- 
mises, and found two bags which had 
been filled with alum, still retaining 
the dregs of what they had been oc- 
cupied with. These bags, with their 
contents, he seized, and the proof being 
satisfactory, the Magistrates convicted 
Cornfoot in the penalty of 51. and 
costs, 

Richard Ward, of Grey Coat-walk, 
Tothil-fields, a cheap bread baker, was 
charged also by Pople, the officer, with 
exposing to sale bread short of its legal 
weight. The officer, on Thursday 
evening, visite! Ward’s premises, and 
seized fifty quartern loaves and twent 
half-quarterns, each loaf being of suf- 
ficient weight, some wanting from four 
to seven ounces! The whole defici- 
ency amounted to one hundred and 
sixty-nine ounces, The penalty 
amonnted to 211, 2s. 6d. All the bread 
was forfeited, and by the Magistrates 
distributed amongst the poor. 

James Brown, a baker, in Fair- 
street, Horsleydown, was convicted 
before Sir John Eamer, kunt. on Friday, 
atthe Town-hall, Southwark, in the 
mitigated penalty of 101. with costs, 
for having a quantity of alum and 
other mixtures and ingredients found 
inhis bakehouse, with intent to use 
the same in adulterating the flour and 


The Bedfont Robber.—Thomas Doo. 
» who was acquitted at the Old Bai- 
ley, on Thursday, of the robbery in 
Bedfont-lane, was on Friday brought 


Vou. 1, October, 1814. 


up to the Police-office, Bow-street, 
by Pearkes and Bishop, on the charge 
of another footpad robbery, when a 
man named Hoare attended, and 
stated, that on the morning of the 12th 
instant, soon after one o'clock, ashe 
was returning from Leatherhead to his 
residence at Ewell, he was alarmed by 
the voices of several persons approach- 
ing towards him, they appeared to be 
going the same way as he was, which 
induced him ‘to call to them; they 
came up to him, andasked him where 
he was going ; he replied,to Epsom. 
They walked and talked together for 
a considerable time, when one of the 
men stepped forward, avd the two 
others walked behind; this circum- 
stance alarmed him, for although he 
sometimes walked in the road, and 
sometimes on the footpath, they per- 
sisted in keeping to the same arrange- 
ment. He had frequent conversation 
with them, and a full view of their 
persons. Suspecting they intended to 
rob him, he told them he was a jour- 
neyman plasterer, and had been to 
Leatherhead to receive some money, 
but was disappointed. When they got 
to the end of a lane, one of the men, 
who he had no doubt was the prisoner, 
and whom he saw on Thursday tried 
at the Old Bailey, seized him by the 
throat, and told him he should go no 
further till he gave him what money 
he had. The prisoner told him he 
would murder hiin if he resisted, and 
held a bludgeon over his head with one 
hand, while he held his throat with 
the other. One of his companions 
called to the prisoner, and desired him 
not to murder him. He then took 
from his pocket a dollar and a shilling, 
and delivered them to the prisoner, 
One of the other men, who he had no 
doubt was the man tried with the pri- 
soner at the Old Bailey, called to the 
risoner, and desired that he might 
e searched to ascertain if he had got 

a watch or other property worth tak- 
ing, but he had none.—The prisoner 
and his companions then dragged him 
across the road, and were endeavour- 
ing to pull him through a gap in the 
hedges but he intreated their ne iy ha 
Dooley said, if he made a noise he 
would murder him, and insisted and 

X x 
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made him take off his coat and waist- 
coat. The prisoner then took off ‘his 
hat and searched it, and returned it; 
they then made him take of his shoes, 
and one man tried if they would fit 
him. He then, supposing Dooley 
was armed with a knife, and was 
going to stab him, offered them all 
his clothes to spare his life. Anderson 
called to the prisoner, and desired 
that he would not hurt him. The 
prisoner replied, with horrid oaths, 
and said that he made more disturb. 
ance than the man they were robbing. 
Prisoner thea took him to a place in 
the field, and threatened that if he 
moved from that place, or made the 
least alarm, for a certain length of 
time, they should return and murder 
him He remained in that position 
and piace a considerable time, when, 
hearing some voices in the road, he 
began to move, and found his great 
coat and shoes. 

The officers produced a comb and 
other property which they found upon 
prisoner, and which Hoare identified. 
—Committed for trial at the ensuing 
assizes for Surrey. 

A faux pas has lately been commit- 
ted by the lady of a Scotch earl with 
an English baronet, who, it seems, 
went to the North in the character of 
a sailor in pursuit of his object. They 
are now both at the house of the ba- 
ronet, at the west end of the town. 
The noble husband of the frail fair is 
also at present in town, and has al- 
ready commenced legal proceedings, 
Sir Henry Mildmay is the gentleman 
—the Countess of Rosebury the lady. 

Joanna Southcott now occupies a 
house in Manchester-square, usually 
let furnished, but on this occasion 
ide gratuitously by the proprietor, 

or the accommodation of the pro- 
phetess and her promised child, and 
their visitors. 

A few nights ago, Dr. ——, a me- 
dical gentieman, at Brompton, was 
alarmed between one and two o’clock 
by a noise in front of his house. He 
went to the window, when he saw a 

mao taking the garden-gate off its 
hinges, which he removed toa neigh- 
bouring garden-gate, where he com- 
menced the same operation. The 


Doctor dressed himself, and taking a 
loaded pistol in his hand, proceeded 
softly to his neighbour’s gate, while 
the man was engaged in taking it off 
the hinges, who did not perceive the 
Doctor till he seized him by the collar, 
and found he was the watchman, who 
had, for the last twelve months, been 
allowed by the inhabitants a very |i- 
beral subscription to be careful in 
guarding their gates; and the lady, 
whose gate he was attempting when 
seized, had been particularly kind in 
donations to his wife and family. 

Bow-Street.—For some time past Mr. 
Webb, the philanthropist, has been so 
pestered and annoyed with numerous sets 
of sturdy beggars, at his residence, at 
the west end of the town, that he was not 
able to move without being followed by 
them. Mr. Shearman, Mr. Webb’s soli- 
citor, threatened to have some of them 
taken into custody, and on Monday he 
was obliged to have his threat carried into 
execution, his residence being surrounded 
by between thirty and forty, and he had 
an officer stationed for that purpose. Two 
men got admission into his honse, and 
sent up their names. Mr. Webb returned 
for answer he knew nothing of them, and 
desired them to leave the house, which 
they refused. Mr. Webb then came down 
stairs to them, and asked them what it 
was they wanted? when one of them said 
his name was John Blakey, and that he 
had called about the 20!. he had promised 
him. Mr. Webb denied that he had made 
any such promise, and did not kuow any 
thing of him. 

The other man said his name was John 
Hallamsby, that he had followed Mr. 
Webb trom Tunbridge Wells to Swansea, 
and from there to London, and asked for 
a sum of money to any amount Mr. Webb 
chose to give him. Mr. Webb not know- 
ing any thing of him, and the men refus- 
ing to quit the house, the officer in at- 
tendance took them into custody, and on 
Tuesday they were brought to the Office 
and underwent au examination before Mr. 
Birnie, who convicted them as rogues and 
vagabonds. 

Mansion-House-—On Wednesdoy the 
driver of the hackney-coach, No. 888, 
summoned Mr. Goddard, of Cornhill, for 
his fare, who stated, that by a clause” 


the Act, he .was not only protected in re- 


fusing to pay, but that the complainant 
had subjected himself to six months’ Im- 
prisonment in the House of Correction, 
v<h anadditional penalty for abuse: for 
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the Act directs, that the driver shall be 


provided with tickets, on which the name 


of the proprietor or licensed owner, and 
the driver, shall be inserted and filled up 
by such licensed owner, witli the year 
and month printed, and a blank left fur 
the dayof the month, to be afterwards 
added -hefore the same shall he used; 
whereas the complainant had uot tendered 
a ticket thus filled up, but one with the 
month of September, instead of October, 
and without a date. 

The Lord Mayor asked if* defendant 
wished to exact the penalty against the 
coschman, for the irregularity or the 
abuse ?>—Defendant replied neither, he 
only wished to. try the question, 

His Lordship then said, that the Act 
was imperative in support of defendant’s 
ease, and discharged the complaint. 

Agentleman in Tokenhouse-yard- was 
also summoned for a fare. 

The defence was, that the coachman 
had demanded more than he was entitled 
to, and had not tendered a ticket. 

The coachman replied, that a ticket 
had not beer demanded. 

Upon referring to the Act, it appeared, 
that the drivér is bound to deliver a ticket, 
whether required er not.—Summons dis- 
charged. 

Queen Square,—Hackney Coaches.— 
Last week Mr. James Boswell charged 
Robert Shaw, the driver of the hackney 
coach, No..653, with extortion. Mr. B. 
haying just returned from Scotland by the 
mail, took the coach from Lombard-street 
to the Hummurrs; and on asking the fare, 
the coacbman replied that it was not the 
custom to make any regular charge; that 
geatiemen gave whatever they pleased ; 
that he might-give seven shillings as he was 
agentieman, Mr. B. paid four shillings. 
It appeared that Shaw is in the habit of 
attending Lombard-street, about the time 
of the arrival of the mails, and by picking 
Up good-natured country gentlemen, con- 
trives to get such fares that usual charges 
will not satisfy him. Amongst the coach- 
men he is called’ Lawyer Bob; he never 
Makes any demand, nor uses any abuse, 
80 that he genérally escapes magisterial 
interference, ‘ 

Shaw said, that his residence was a cons 
siderable distance from Lombard-street, 
and as he went purposely to oblige gen- 
tlemen who came many miles, he thought 
it was equitable to be paid for going to, as 
Well as travelling from the Post-office. 
As to the Ticket Act, it was only to encou- 
Fage swindling, for an Act not to-pay a 
fare, because the coachmen might not 
have a ticket, was nothing better. 


Mr. Fielding said, that as thé coach- 
man had displaved more ingenuity than 
rudeness, and as his cwn object was to 
promote something like decency and civi-~ 
lity amung the hackney-drivers, he should 
only convict for the extortion in the miti+ 
gated peualty of 10s. and costs. 

Mr. Balmer made a similar charge 
against the same.coachman. He had just 
arrived from the country by the mail, and 
hired Shaw in Lombard-street. As usual, 
he was very civil, but he charged about 
double the legal fare.—Convicted in the 
mitigated penalty of 10s. and costs. 

Tuesday evening as Mr. Soames, of 
Russell,place, was returning home from 
Pentouville, the was attacked by two well- 
dresscd men, on leaving the New-road, 
Somers-town, who demanded his money 
very politely. Mr, S. gave them 3l. and 
his watch, and the robbers got clear off. 
Fox-Chace Extraordinary.—On Tuesday, 
the 11th of October, a man carrying a fox 
in a bag, up Holborn, suffered it to put its 
head out to inhale the air, when Rey- 
nard, by a bold dart, effected his escape, 
and ran up Holborv, pursued by a vum- 
ber of men aid dogs. Being at length 
nearly overcome, it sought refuge in a 
broker’s shop, the corner of Whetstone 
mews, when it was secured, aud retutned 
to its hempen enclosure. 

Lontion Bridge.—A very distressing cits 
cumstance occurred on Friday the 14th, o€ 
October. A large barge, containing a 
cargo of deals, coming through about half 
flood, was struck by another, which gave 
her a direction tuwards the Old Swan Stairs, 
among the watermeu’s wherries, and 86 
rapid, from the effect which this bridge oc- 
casions, that in defiance of the exertion of 
the two lightermen on board her, and the 
endeavours of the waternien to save their 
boats, a frightful crash was made; two 
young apprentices were nearly drowned, 
and some watermen just saved themselves 
by jumpinginto the barge. The proprie~ 
tor, Mr. ‘Varpin, has consoled them, with 
the assurance that he will make good their 
losses. It is to be hoped, that as the 
Strand and the Southwark. bridges are con- 
structing, that this dangerous bridge will 
at fast be removed. It is not many 
months since the naval service had to !a- 
ment the loss of Mr. Nelson, the King’s 
builder of Deptford-yard, who was drowns 
ed under London-bridge, Another Joss 
of lives was nearly happening, when the 
Allied Sovereigus were bere. Along boat, 
with a freight of turtles, struck against the 
starlings of the bridge, but happily ese 
eaped destruction. If it had sunk, pro- 
bably such a loss, and at such a period, 
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posal to take away London-bridge. 
Fortune Telling. —A curious circun- 
stance |ately occurred at Knightsbridge.— 
A woman went to a tradesman of that town 
under pretence of telling fortunes, and in- 
forming him she could, by her art, double 
any svin put into her hand, the tradesman 
produced twenty pounds, which she appa- 


rently tied up in a small parcel, and re- 
turned to him, telling him to put it away 
for two days, without looking at it; at the 
expiration of which he was to examine the 
parcel, and would find £40 enclosed, We 
need scarcely add that, en examination, 
only blank paper was found, the woman 
having very adroitly secreted the money. 
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Extraordinary Robbery.—On Friday, 
the 23d of September, a man respect- 
ably dressed went into the shop of Mr. 
Dudley, a gold aud silver smith, in 
Portsmouth, and stated himself to be 
a Captain of an East Indiaman, and 
that he was in want of a large quantity 
of foreign coins, particularly doubloons. 
Mr. Dudley not having as man 
doubloons as he wanted, undertoo 
to procure them for him in a short 
time, and he left a 11. Bank of England 
note as a deposit, as is customary on 
those occasions, and directed Mr. 
Dudley, when he had procured them, 
to send them to the inn where he was 
putting upat. On Saturday se’nnight, 
in the morning, about eleven o’clock, 
Mr. Dudley’s  Y took doubloons 
to the amount of about 80I. sterling 
to the inn, as directed, inquired for 
the Captain, and was shewn into his 
room, when the supposed Captain took 
the doubloons, and told the shopman 
he would take them to his lady, who 
was in the adjoining room, and would 
bring him the amount for them in 
English money. The shopman waited 
for his return till his patience was 
exhausted, and he then began to 
inquire for the Captain, and was in- 
formed by the people of the house they 
did vot knew any thing of him; he 
had been there two or three days, and 
had no luggage. Further inquiries 


were then made, and it was ascertained 
that directly after he left the shopman, 
he went out of the inn by a back way. 
No doubt was then entertained of the 
robbery or fraud upon Mr. Dudley. 
From his nose being defective, having 
Jarge red whiskers, and described as 
about 35 years of age, wearing a black 
coat and waistcoat, grey pantaloons, 
and Hessian boots, he was easily 
traced to have passed through Ports- 
mouth in great speed to Portsea, which 
place he left at half past one o’clock 
in a chaise and four, on the London 
road. Mr. Dudley offered a liberal 
reward for his apprehension and con- 
viction, and dispatched his shopman in 
a chaise and four to followhim. He 
pursued on the London road, and 
traced him to enter at Piccadilly, but 
there all trace of him ceased. Atone 
ety he was within a quarter of an 
our of coming up with him, but not 
being able to procure four post horses, 
prevented him from proceeding in his 
pursuit with sufficient speed to over- 
take him. He learnt at some stages 
that the supposed captain was in such 
haste, that he assisted in harnessing 
and putting the horses to the chaise. 
Dreadful Aceident.—On Sunday, 
September 25th, in the afternoon, 
while a number of boys were amusing 
themselves in a field, in Pontefract- 
lane, Yorkshire, near the residence of 
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Henry Hall, Esq. of that place, one of 
them, of the name of William Benson, 
about nine years of age, was so unfor- 
tunate asto fall into an air pit, used 
for expelling the noxious air out ofa 
coal mine at afew yards distance. The 
pit, which is in the shape of an inverted 
cone, gradually increasing in width 
from a diameter of two yards at the 
top, to three feet at the bottom, is 24 
yards deep, and communicates with 
a mine byan aperture of about one 
foot in diameter. Mr. Thackray, a 

lumber and glazier of that place, who 

appened to be in the field near the 
pit at the time when the accident hap- 
pened, humanely volunteered his ser- 
vices to rescue the boy, whose voice 
was distinctly heard, from his impend- 
ing fate. Having placed himself ina 
bucket, he was lowered into the pit by 
a number of the spectators, the rope 
passing over the roller at the top of 
the pit. When he had descended 
within about ten yards of the bottom, 
it is supposed that he found the air 
in that situation tuo impure to sustain 
life, and called out to the persons 
by whom he was let down to draw him 
up again, This duty they hastened to 
perform, but the centre on which the 
roller turned happening unfortunatel 
to slip out of the socket, the rope fell 
to the ground, a distance of about four 
feet, and the suddenness of the jirk 
threw him out of the bucket, but the 
hook catching his shoe, he remained 
suspended in that situation for two or 
three minutes, till at length his shoe 
coming off, he was precipitated head. 
long to the bottom of the pit. 

It now became more necessary than 
before that some other person should 
enter this fatal cavern, and a boy of the 
name of James Nayler, about 16 years 
of age, ventured to descend. On 
arriving at the bottom of the pit, 
which he attained without any mate- 
rial impediment, he found the boy 
standing upright, plunged to the 
middle in mud, and apparently uncon- 
scious whether the welcome messenger 
was from this world or another, Nay- 

r’s next object was to ascertain whe- 
ther Mr. Thackray still survived, but 
alas! he found that this worthy man, 
the affectionate husband of a heart- 


broken wife, and the kind father of 
four young children, had fallen with 
his head into the aperture communi- 
cating between the two pits, and had 
in that, situation died by suffocation. 
With considerable difficulty both the 
survivor and the deceased were got out 
of the pit, and the former, who had 
no bones broken, but whose head and 
face were shockingly bruised, was taken 
tothe General Infirmary, where heis 
likely to recover. We cannot conclude 
this melancholy narrative, without 
recommendiug the family of the un- ' 
fortunate William Thackray, the vic- 
tim of humanity, as he may be called, 
who perished in attempting to save the 
life of another, to the benevolent 
consideration of the public ; and we 
feel a well grounded confidence that 
the inhabitants of Leeds, whose gene- 
rosity on similar occasions, was never 
yet appealed to in vain, will liberally 
patronize a subscription, that has 
already been set on foot for the purpose 
of providing for the disconsolate widow 
and orphan children of the deceased. 
It may surely now be expected that 
the reprehensible practice of leaving 
the mouths of pits open in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, will no 
longer prevail, but that the proprietors 
of all such works will, without delay, 
take the necessary steps to secure them 
against such accidents in future. It 
is proper to add, that no blame attaches 
to Mr. Thomas Warham, on account 
of the above melancholy accident, as 
the pit into which the boy fell is not 
in his occupation. 

The Mermaid Hoax.—Some facetious 
wag, desirous of discovering what 
number of simple fry could be taken 
in this neighbourhood (Belfast) baited 
a hook so dexterously a few days ago, 
that he succeeded in making a great 
haul next day. For this purpose he 
dressed up a very plausible story 
respecting a Mermaid having been 
taken alive and brought on shore at 
Portmuck, Island Magee, where it was 
kept in a boat filled with salt water for 
the inspection of the curious. Minute 
particulars were stated, and the names 
of several respectable persons were 
given who had seen it. To finish the 
deception, the letter signed William 
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M‘Clelland, who stated himself to have 
been very active in taking this rare 
fish, assisted by other two persons, and 
a water-dog. 

The cireumstances thus detailed 
Were transmitted ina letter addressed 
to the Editor of the Belfast Chronicle, 
bearing the Carrickfergus post mark, 
and was inserted in that paper, the 
Editor, however, very properly stating 
how he had received it, and leaving 
the public to judge for themselves, 
The wag gained his poiat, the bait 
was greedily swallowed, and the Mer- 
maid was, even in these gloomy times, 
the whole subject of conversation 
through the day. The most fastidious 
sceplics gave in, and po one accused 
his neighbour of credulity, for the 
facts were so distinctly stated, that the 
veracity of William M’Clelland could 
not be doubted. Next morning all 
was bustle; gigs, coaches, carts, 
equestrians and pedestrians, thronged 
the roads for many miles round, so 
attractive were the charms of this sea 
nymph. Arrived at the wished for 
spot, every one inquired for the Mer- 
maid. The people there looked at 
their visitors witb astonishment, and 
wondered what they meant. The 
crowd continuing to increase, ‘* still 
the wonder grew ;” till the dupes of 
the stratagem becoming ashamed of 
their credulity, looked on each other 
with such a vacant stare, as to exhibit 
the most ludierous picture imaginable. 
Each man blushed for himself, and 
the simple ninnies withdrew from the 
risible scene, vowiug the most lerrible 
vengeance on William M‘Clelland and 
the printer’s devil. Their penance, 
however, did not finish here, for those 
who returned by Carrickfergus had to 

ass through a long lane of the inha- 
Pitanto, who cheered them with loud 
huzzas, preceding their march with a 
large cod fish and a horse’s tail huag 
to its back. And so ended the wonder- 
ful story of .Win. M‘Clelland’s 
Mermaid. 

A gentleman left this town on Sunday 
morning, on a visit to the neighbour- 
hood of Larne, writes to his friend 
here, on Sunday evening, as follows :— 

“ We arriyed safe and sound after 


a tedious drive through the inultitude 
retarning from viewing the Mermaid 
at Island Magee. Every gig and cart we 
met,. yon could see them trying to 
stifle a laugh, fearing, (1 suppose) we 
might discover the hoax. from: their 
countenance, and never doubting but 
we were on the same fool errand: 
Never did any thing of the kind sueceed 
better; Belfast not only sent forth its 
inhabitants, but Larne, Glynn, Bally. 
carry, Island Magee itself, and all the 
surrounding country, were taken im 
The people from the head of Island 
Magee were at M‘Cletland’s this 
mofning at an early hour, and knocked 
him up ; the poor man did not know 
what they meant, but from that time 
one party after another succeeded, 
I daresay you will have fine laughing 
at some of your acquaintances. I met 
many, whose faces I knew, between 
Belfast and Carrickfergus; 1 suppose 
they discovered the joke before they 
proceeded further. Youdesired me to 
write you whether it was a jest or not ; 
I have given you this detail for your 
information, that you may laugh at 
your duped neighbours.” 

Tuesday, October 2d in the after. 
noon, one of the passage vessels from 
Dover to France, having sailed from 
Calais early in the morning with six 
passengers on board, there not being 
sufficient water to admit the vessel 
entering Dover Harbour, came to an- 
chor in the bay; during whieh a 
hovelling boat’s crew went alongside, 
and on being asked by the passengers 
their demand for landing them ‘at 
Dover, they replied 5s. each ;—this 
being refused, and the hovellers per- 
ceiving another boat making towards 
them, declared that if they took them 
for less, they would immediately sink 
her ; the crew of the other boat shortly 
went alongside, and agreed to take 
the passengers for 38. each; the pas- 
sengers had no sooner got into thie 
boat, thaw the’ hovellers ‘struck the 
boat witha boat hook with: stich 
violence, as to cause ‘her ‘to fill very 
rapidly with water. Happily the buat 
had not quitted thevessel, when ropes 
were thrown out and the passengers 
were rescucd. 
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As Miss Nicholas was riding a few days 
ago, on the bank of the Rhymmy, in 
Wales, her horse took fright, and galloped 
furiously along the road overhanging the 
river; her servant endeavoured to come up 
with her in vain: perceiving that her own 
horse exerted himself to keep the lead when 
he heard the other coming up, she made a 
signal to the servant to check his pace; 
her own horse, however, covtinued his 
course with desperate speed, till she ar- 
rived at a place where a rock, fallen from 
the cliff, occupied the road: here the ani- 
mal lad scarce room to pass between the 
rock and the precipice ; in the attempt to 
pass, his hind legs and body slipped down 
the precipice, while his fore legs only re- 
tained hold of the road. In this awfal 
situation, without assistance, or any pros- 
pect but destruction, the young lady did 
not delay a moment to attempt her delive- 
rance from the dangers that surrounded 
her : she sprang from her seat to a twig 
that overhung, and regained the road in 
safety. The borse fell (a depth of 200 feet) 
into the water below, and swam to the op- 
posite shore without any material injury. 

Mm der—A coroner’s inquest was held 
on the 19th instant, at Chesterton, near 
Newcastle, on view of the bodies of Ann 
Burrows, aged four yeais, and George 
Burrows, two years of age, who had been 
poisoned by their mother, Elizabeth Bur- 
rows, on the preceding Friday. It appear- 
ed that the mother, in company with ano- 
ther woman purchased a quantity of arse- 
nic ata druggist’s in Newcastle, under a 
pretence of destroying vermin, and that 
she administered a quantity to the children 
in treacle, with such fatal promptuessthat 
they were both dead in three hours after 
the poison had been purchased !—It also 
appeared that she admitted tu a neighbour 
that she administered the deadly potien, 
andseemed on the occasion much dis- 
tressed, ubserving that she was induced so 
toby the dread of poverty !—The bodies of 
the children were opened by a surgeon 
who took a great quantity of arsenic from 
their stomachs, ‘The jury, under the di- 
rection of the coroner, brought in a verdict 
of wilfal murder, and the unhappy woman 
has since been committed to Stafford 
county gaol. 

Horrid Murder.—Tuesday afternoon, 
between four and five o’clock, a barbarous 
murder was committed on Mr. William 
Belsham, a cow-keeper, at Maldon, in Es- 
sex, in his own cow-house, about half a 
mile out of the town—He had gone as 


usual to milk his cows at the above time 
to serve his customers with milk in the 
town.—A bey about twelve years of age 
went to him to get some milk, and as he 
was returning from the cow-house he met 
a man getting overa gate, who went to- 
wards the cow-house. Ina short time af- 
ter another boy about the same age, at a 
lone cottage near the cow-house, heard a 
violent noise, and a man’s voice calling 
for help, proceding from the cow-house ; 
soon after he saw a man come out of the 
cow-house, and walk deliberately away. 
No more noise was heard to proceed from 
the cow house. A few minutes after the 
boy went into the cow-house to endeavour 
to ascertain the cause of the noise, when he 
found the deceased had been barbarously 
murdered, by his brains being beat ont. 
The boy ran towards the town calling for 
help, and a number of persons came, but 
Mr.Belsham was quite dead, and there was 
no doubt that the horrid deed had been 
perpetrated by a bludgeon, which the man 
had in his hand who'was seen to enter and 
come out of the cow-house, and which was 
found by the side of the deceased. It was 
ascertained by his distressed and disconso- 
late family that he had been robbed of his 
silver watch, and steel chain, a one pound 
Bank of England note, and some silver, 
supposed to amount to about ten shillings. 
On inquiry, from the description of the 
man, there is every reason to believe that 
he is a seaman, of the name of William 
Seymour, a native of Maldon, who bad only 
returned home within these few days, hav- 
ing been discharged from on board the San 
Juan. Hewas detected in a robbery about 
two years since, when he was sent on board 
the Raisonable, where he was discovered 
to be a deserter fromthe San Juan, and 
was sent on board her. The inhabitants of 
Maldon dispatched persons in all directions 
in pursuit of the murderer, who traced him 
to two miles from Malden, going towards 
the river, when it being night, all trace 
unfortunately ceased. They have offered 
a reward of 100!. for his apprehension, and 
scht express to Bow-street Office fur the 
assistance of the officers. 

Melancholy Accident.—On Thursday, 
the 13th of October last, the gardener of a 
Mr. Sherbrooke, within about three miles 
of Layten Buzzard, in Bedfordshire, suf- 
fered,melancholy, 23 well as extraordinary 
death. Mr. S. had frequently previous 
had his pinery robbed, and on Thursday 
night the gardener determined to sit up 
and watch; he accordingly posted bimself 
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in the green-house, with a loaded fowling- 
piece, where it is supposed he fell asleep, 
and was found dead on the ground, with 
all the appearance of suffocation, evidently 
occasioned by the discharge of mephitic 
gas fromthe plants during the night, 

On Monday night, the 17th of October, 
a fire broke out at Northampton, in some 
back buildings belonging to the Angel inn, 
which destroyed the whole range. 

A few mornings ago a fire broke out in 
the farm-yard of Mr. R. Atkinson, of South 
Gosforth, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by 
which the threshing-machine was totally 
destroyed, and about 150 tons of hay, and 
ten stacks of corn. The fire is conjectured 
to have originated from the heat of the 
hay-stack. 

A destructive fire broke out on Sunday, 
the 16th of October, on the premises of Mr. 
Cobbett, of The Political Register, at Reg- 
lington, in Hampshire. All his barns, sta- 
bles, &c. were burnt to ashes. The live- 
stock, including oxen, horses, &c. were all 
saved. The property was insured. The 
fire was caused by a spark accidentally 
catching the thatch. 

Luddites.—By letters from Nottingham, 
we are very sorry to learn that the out- 
rages of those deluded people, called Lud- 
dites, still continue, A few weeks ago a 
man of the name of Yowle, of New Basford, 
was fully committed for frame-breaking, 


upon the evidence of Mr. Garton, at that 


place, and was to take his trial at the ' 


Quarter sessions. Aware that the evidence 
of Mr. Garton would not fail to bring their 
accomplice to condign punishment, the 
Luddites formed the horrid resolution of 
murdering him.—With this view, on Fri- 
day night, the 18th of October, a number 
of them assembled about nine o’clock. Fore 
tunately Mr. Garton had received previous 
information of their intentions, and had 
made application to the magistrates, who 
furnished him with a guard of constables. 
On arriving at Mr. Garton’s house, they 
eagerly enquired fur him, and wore they 
came to do for him ;—and by way of inti- 
midation, fired several times without doing 
any mischief. On forcing their way into 
the parlour, where the constables were 
waiting for them, the Luddite ringleader 
received a shot in his head, and dropped 
down dead on the spot. He proved to be 
a Nottingham man, named Boamford, 
and had lately returned from seas The 
noise brought many of the neighbours to 
the doors and windows: amongst the rest 
was a Mr. Gilby, who was immediately shot 
dead by the ruffians, in revenge, as it is 
supposed, for the death of Boamford. Such 
confusion prevailed at the time, that the 
villains escaped, although a great assem- 
blage of people were present. 
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Christians. By J. Gilchrist. 1s. 

Woodcock’s Sermon, preached at the 
Cathedral Church of Winchester, Septem- 
ber 15th,1814. 8vo, Qs. 


Christianity the Glory of England, 4 
Serinon on the present happy /Era, 1814, 
By the Rev. B. Downing, LL. B. 1s. 6d. 

Chalmers’ Evidence and Authority of the 
Christian Revelation. Js. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Lancaster, on Thursday, Au- 
gust 25th, 1814, at the Primary Visitation 
of the Right Rev. George Henry, Lord 
Bishop of Chester. By T. D. Whitaker, 
LL.D. F.S.A. 4to, 2s. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE, 


Pope’s Tables of the Custom and Excise 
Duties, Drawbacks, and Bounties, upon 
Goods imported into, exported from, and 
carried Cvuastwise into Great Britain, 
10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the approaching Com. 
mercial Intercourse between Great Britain 
and France, 

Commercial Directory for 1814, 18143, 
Royal 8vo, 13s, 








BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM SEPT, 25, TO OCT. 25, 1814, 





CHRISTENED. BURIED, 


Males 865 2 1 G69 | Males et 1559 


Females 804 (¢ Females 724 


Whereof have died under two years old 521 


—_—_-— 


Peck Loaf, 4s. 5d. 4s. 5d. 4s. 4d. 4s, 5d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d, per Ib, 


Qand 5. 212{60and YO. 122 
5and10. 57] 70and 80. 87 
10and20. 57180 and 90. 43 
20 and30.105}90and100, 4 
30 and 40. 126 
40 and 50. 113 
50 and 60. 111 


Between 








Mic 
Sur 
He! 
Bec 
Hu 
Nor 
Rul 
Lei 
Not 
Der 
Stal 
Salc 
Her 
Wo 
Wa 
Wil 
Ber 
Oxf 
Bue 
Bre 
Mor 
Rac 


Con 
Ditt 
Kast 
Lon 
Wes 


Flle 
Gra 
Gra 
Gra 
Ditt 
Ken 
Lan 


Eas! 


ie Ed 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs. 
‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Oct. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


Wheat] Rye | Barley 
s @Gid. di 8 “6. 
Middlsx.| 70 11} 48 87 2 
Surrey | 70 47 §| 37 6 


Herlfard| 69 35 36 2 
Bedford | 77 10} 40 SS 
Huntin. | 77 4;--——-| 37 6 
Northa. | 82 60 37 10 








Rutland | 79 6|/————| 37 3 
Leicest. | 83 8] 44 40 

Notting | 81 4} 40 43 4 
Derby | 84 | 45 5 
Stafford | 74 8 40 7 
Salop 76 & 54 6) 38 8 
Herefor.| 77 10} 40 83 5 





























Wor’st. | 82 10] 51 8] 42 

Warwic.| 83 } 42 8 
Wilts 72 4 35 10 
Berks Tt 10j————j 35 10 
Oxford | 79 33 

Bucks 8 «6 35 6 
Brecon | 89 5] 64 36 6 
Montgo.| 67 2] 35 2} 38 5 
Radnor. | 77 33 7 


-— 


Average of England and Wales, 


Wheat 74s 2d.; Rye 45s. Id. 5 
$7s. 2d.; Oats 27s. Id.; 


45s. 3d.; Pease 49s, 10d ; Oatmeal 


Sis lid. 


MARITIME COUNTIES, 



























































22, 





1814. 





Oats Wheat| Rye {Barley | Oats. 
a &; s. djs. d.is. djs d. 
297 G6iRssex ¢« | 73 1144 6! 36 299 4 
31 {Kent . 4/73 41 44 6] 36 4/09 6 
27 6\Sussex. «|| 69 4 35 6/30 
29 «OlSuffolk . .j| 65 1] 95 6) $3 2/25 10 
22 8ilCambridge.|| 71 2 33 620 8 
93 8 Norfolk .|| 62 11] 83 9] 31 5|23 10 
27 S3iLincoln. «|| 71 9 36 8120 9 
30 |lYork - .] 69 61 45 6| 38 6123 6 
27 «8iDurham .]| 75 2 | 44 30 10 
29 4/lINorthamb.|] 66 8] 48 5) 35 6/27 @ 
26 8|Cumberlan || 70 10} 42 8! 35 5197 6 
33 4'|\Westmorla.|! 77 91 48 36 9129 3 
31 6\|Lancaster . | 7% 27 
36 Q9iChester  .|| 70 ——| 43 3-— 
33 6iFlint . «|| 76 10 41 8| —w 
31 Denbigh «|| 79 5i———| 44-2) 28 
28 6/| Anglesea 60 35 20 
30 Carnarvon || 70 ——— | 44 24 
27° «—«8||Merioneth*}} 80 10/———-] 48 54 6 
24 Cardigan «|| 76 38 = {16 
33 4)|Pembioke.|| 63 9%|——)} 41 g]i8 6 
80 4)i\Carmarthe |} 69 ———} 34 3/19 IL 
Glamorga,.|| 68 32 €\24 
Gloucester.|| 78 11; ——| 35 11/29 6 
Somerset 8l 4;/——/ 34 23 4 
Monmouyth.|| 76 10/————] 33 — 
Barley|/Mevon . «|| 67 9j——| 80 5}24 
Beans||Cornwall || 68 10 2) $8|24 
Norset. .|| 738 2 83 30 
Hants . «|| 67 8] 44 83 3125 8B 
ccs s 


PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


nOoOCKSs. 
Commercial, 142/. per share 
Ditto, New, 15/. prem, 
Kast Country, 40/, per share 
London, 972. per cent 
West-India, 1551. ditto 

CANALS, 
Fllesmere, 84/, per share 
Grand Junction, 209/. per share 
Grand Union, 90/. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 55/. ditto 
Ditto, Loan Notes, 90/. per cent 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. per share 
Lancaster, 19/. 10s. ditto 

WATER-WORKS. 

East London, 70/. per share 


October 24, 1814. 
Grand Jnnction, 347. per share 


Kent, 52/. 10s. ditto 
BRIDGES. 
Strand, 20/. per share 


Ditto, Annuities, 10/. prem. 


Vauxhall bridge, 46/. per share 


Highgate Archway, 101. ditto 


SUNDRIES. 
Auction Mart, 49/, ditto 


London Institution, 451. ditto 


Russell, 18/. ditto 
Surrey, 151, ditto 
Gas Light, 4/. premium 


INSURANCE OFFICES, 


Albion 46/. per share 
Globe, 110/. ditto 


L, Wetreand Co, Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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